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FOREWORD 


In 1881, I came to know that colorful character, Rev. Z. N. Mor- 
rell whose name figures so prominently in the early history of Texas 
Baptists, and who is the author of “Flowers and Fruits or Forty-Six 
Years In Texas.” In that year, and only about two years before his 
death, he came to Dripping Springs where a niece, Miss Lizzie Mor- 
rell, was teaching in the Academy, and where a nephew, Henry Mor- 
rell, a ministerial student, was studying in the school. Brother 
Morrell was entertained in our home. Here I sat at his feet and 
listened with rapt interest as he regaled occasion after occasion 
concerning his life work, his frontier ministry, his privations, his 
Indian raids, his Mexican battles; large groups would gather to hear 
this wonderful missionary. He was eighty years old; six feet and 
an inch or two, standing as erect as an Indian, with eagle gray 
eyes, he would recount the experiences, dangers, hardships, priva- 
tions, and victories of his colorful life. Afterward I read his book 
which detailed more fully his wonderful life work. I thought, “I want 
to be a preacher like Z. N. Morrell.” 

And years afterward I dreamed of writing a book like “Flowers 
and Fruits.’ Many friends of late years have urged me to write a 
book of my experiences. My reply has been that my life was con- 
fined to too narrow limits for a book. But the urge of friends con- 
tinued. At the age of eighty-one I began writing my story, thinking 
that I would at least leave the story of my life with my children, as 
the only inheritance I could leave them. So I am writing something 
of a modest sequel to that wonderful production by that more won- 
derful character, Z. N. Morrell. 

While my life work has been varied as the record shows, an As- 
sociational Missionary, a State Missionary, an Education Secretary, 
a full time pastor in country, in town, and in city—I prefer to be 
dubbed a “country preacher.” I was born and reared in the country. 
I love the country, its open spaces, its mountains, its hills, its prairies, 
its rivers. I love its people, the country church simplicity of life 
and worship; and its revival meetings. Here is the seed corn from 
which is grown the best in State and in church. So please let me 
call myself “The Country Preacher.” Some years ago at a conven- 
tion in Abilene, I was elected one of the vice presidents of the Bap- 
tist General Convention of Texas. Dr. Hal Buckner of the Buckner 
Orphans Home introduced me as the “Prophet of the Pedernales.” 


He said, ‘Traveling through the Hill Country west of Austin, the 
name of J. N. Marshall was so often mentioned by the people of the 
Pedernales section that he invented the name, ‘Prophet of the Peder- 
nales’.” I count myself in no wise worthy of the fulsome appellation, 
but modestly allow it to become the title of the book as advised by 
friends. And now the story is told and the modest contribution of 
a little life is offered to a generous public, begging a patient reading, 
an indulgent appraisal, with a prayer that its message will point to 
the reader the way of life Eternal, cheer the disconsolate and con- 
tribute to the best and highest in the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God. 


iN OD UCT TON 


Would you like to have a realistic glimpse into the West of yes- 
terday ang today? You will find it in the “Prophet of the Peder- 
nales.” It reaches back to the days of the great missionary-historian, 
Z. N. Morrell. It even antedates the early ministry of George W. 
Truett and then gives us a glimpse of the beginnings of that mighty 
prophet of the plains. It gives us a cross section of Texas Baptist 
life from 1887 to 1947. Texas Baptist leaders and heroes of some 
eighty years march before you as you read. Yes, many of the leaders 
of Southern Baptists pass in review. 


The “Prophet of the Pedernales” is a chain of human interest 
stories covering more than three quarters of a century in the great 
Southwest. Indians, wild life and severe pioneer conditions are pre- 
sented to your imagination out of a rich experience. 


Brother J. N. Marshall is one of the great pioneer missionaries 
of all time. His ministry ranged from the Rio Grande to the ex- 
tremities of the Panhandle, even crossing over into Oklahoma. He 
has been a successful evangelist, pastor and missionary-statesman. 
He braved all the dangers, hardships and privations of a pioneer life 
to spread the gospel of Christ and establish churches. How fortu- 
nate for us that he has preserved the records of so many romantic 
experiences! They warm your heart and fire your imagination. 
Once you get started you want to keep reading. 


Every minister, particularly every young minister, should read 
this book. Laymen and women will find it fascinating. 


To touch the spirit of this soul is a benediction. At eighty-four 
years his attitude is wholesome and his face is set toward a more 
glorious tomorrow. He is still humble and helpful. 


W. R. WHITE. 
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CHAPTER I 


MY SPRINGS 


In 1853 Burrell Jackson Marshall and Martha Ann Box were mar- 
ried in Coosa County, Alabama. Soon thereafter they moved to 
Mississippi and settled where the town of Box Springs, named for 
my mother’s father, is now located. But they were not to make their 
permanent home in Mississippi. 

My father had the urge for the frontier West, and, after two 
years in Mississippi, made the long journey by wagon to what is 
now Brown County, Texas, locating about three miles south of the 
present city of Brownwood. This was in 1855 before there was the 
town of Brownwood and before Brown County was organized. My 
father joined the Coggin brothers, who were among the first, if not 
the first ranchmen in that section of the state. These men and my 
father remained staunch friends throughout my father’s life, and 
I often heard my mother speak of them in the most commendable 
terms. 

While my father’s job was primarily to take care of large herds 
of ranch cattle, for which he received a salary, he was permitted to 
buy and graze his own cattle with their herds. With what he could 
save above living expenses, he bought stock and gradually increased 
his holdings until he came to possess in his own right a considerable 
herd of cattle. After some years, when it became necessary to sepa- 
rate the herds, my father established a ranch of his own at the 
junction of Hoards Creek and Jim Ned. 

When Brown County was organized into a separate county, my 
father was elected County Treasurer and served in that office for 
some years, continuing his ranching during that time. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he moved his family to old Camp Colorado, 
nearby on the Colorado River, for greater protection against the 
Indians who were becoming bolder because so many of the men had 
left the country to join the Confederate forces. In addition to stock 
raising he engaged in mercantile business at the military post. 

On account of increasing Indian depredations during the war it 
became necessary, for protection from Indians, for the families to 
live at the military post, where were ‘stationed a company or two of 
soldiers. 
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I was born January 3, 1864, the fourth son of the family, in a 
little log house some half mile from the Coggin ranch house. Some 
years after I began preaching, I was invited to preach for the First 
Baptist Church of Brownwood; and while there I was taken by a 
friend to visit Sam Coggin, the only one living of the two noble 
brothers, and he showed me the little house where I was born. 

From what my mother has told me, my father dying when I 
was only six years old, those were conditions that tried men’s 
hearts—hard on men and harder on women. I have often wondered 
how my mother lived through those frontier experiences—neigh- 
bors at great distances, no church services, no schools, and Indians 
constantly invading the communities, stealing, killing, capturing 
and carrying away women and children. 

One of the first things I can remember’was the capture of two 
children, a little boy and a little girl, by the name of Ledbetter, right 
in our neighborhood. If they were ever recovered I do not know it. 
Following that tragic occurrence, Mother warned us children to stay 
close to the house. One day my younger brother and I, playing, 
ventured a little farther than usual from the house when our oldest 
brother slipped up behind some bushes and yelled like a Comanche 
Indian and almost scared the wits out of us. We heeled it to the 
house, and stayed closer in for a long time. 

During and following the war there was organized what was 
known as the “Frontier Scouts.” The Indians came in periodically, 
usually during the light of the moon. One morning while Father 
was out with the Scouts, Mother woke us children—four little boys— 
and told us that the Indians were coming down the road. She put 


down the windows and fastened the doors. We peeped out between 
the logs of the house and watched them coming, one right behind 


the other, twenty or thirty of them, but the scouts were close behind 
them and they did not have time to stop. I was certainly glad when 
they got by. My father came home with an arrow which had been 
shot into his belt and which he left hanging there so that we children 
might see it. 

Another time when the Scouts were chasing the Indians, two of 
the men come by to bring a message to Mother from Father. They 
had scalped an Indian. Mother had the cattle in a large pen and 
was milking some of the cows. The men came up and, in fun, threw 
the Indian scalp over the fence. As soon as the cattle scented the 
blood, every head broke over the back fence, and tore to pieces a 
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little corn field below the pens. Cattle are very sensitive to blood, 
and the scent of it causes a panic among them. So, I had my earliest 
childhood experiences among scenes both trying and exciting. 


A “CUSSER” SAVED 


My father, in mercantile business at the Colorado post, bought 
and freighted his goods to and from Austin. A man by the name of 
Bright McLendon did his freighting. He drove a team of oxen, 
carrying produce such as; cowhides, buffalo hides, dressed robes, 
cured buffalo meat and other meat and produce, to Austin. An 
old firm by the name of “Sampson and Hendricks” handled the 
produce and sold us goods. McLendon could “cuss” the most con- 
stantly and pop his whips the loudest of anybody I ever knew. As 
far as you could hear him going and coming, he was popping his 
whip and “cussing” his oxen. I thought he was the greatest man in 
the world except my father. One day my father emptied a large 
goods box and put it back of the store. I got ten cobs, tied them 
by twos making five yoke of oxen, hitched them to the box, made 
a whip, and named myself Bright McLendon. My oxen became very 
unruly. I began whipping and “cussing” them. My father heard 
me and gave me a good brushing. That was the first and the last 
time I ever swore. But God can save a swearer. 

My father’s friend and my great admirer moved to Blanco 
County after we moved to Dripping Springs. So a good many years 
afterward I became a school teacher, first a country school teacher— 
all great men are first country school .teachers—and I went into 
Bright McLendon’s community to teach school. I had not seen my 
father’s old friend for many years. We met at a Sunday evening 
prayer meeting. Testimonies were being given. Bright McLendon 
finally arose and said, “I am just eleven years old. I was born 
down there in the bushes just eleven years ago. I was a mighty 
bad man. I fought and swore worse than anybody in the world. 
That boy, pointing to me, knew how wicked I was. I cried to God 
and He heard me and pardoned my sins. I am just eleven years old.” 
I found that my old friend swore no more, quarreled and fought 
no more. He loved God, lived a clean Christian life, and had great 
influence for good in the community. It made a great impression 
on the young teacher and not long thereafter I surrendered my 
life to the gospel ministry, helped by the old swearer friend who 
had been saved. Yes, you begin to live when you are born again. 
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In 1869, Father, seeing the need of schools and churches for a 
growing family, decided to move to a more settled section of the 
state. Selling his interests in ranch and store, he decided to move 
to the coast, preferably to Corpus Christi. Coming down through 
Mills, Lampasas, Burnet, and Travis Counties, we finally came to 
Austin where he had some business interests with wholesale mer- 
chants from whom he bought goods while in business. There we were 
in the Capital city of the state of Texas. We young westerners 
thought we were seeing the sights of the world in the City of Austin— 
a town at that time of about 8,000 population. 

After business was dispatched and the big city explored, we 
forded the Colorado River and proceeded on down the old San An- 
tonio Road. About twenty miles out from Austin we came to the old 
town of Mountain City, a few miles from the present town of Kyle. 
The town consisted of a store, a blacksmith shop, and a few resi- 
dences. We liked the looks of the country ; and finding a vacant house, 
rented it for a month or two. On the east were rolling prairies of black 
land with grass flank-high to a horse, which could be bought for fifty 
cents an acre. On the west was the hill country, priced two or three 
dollars an acre. You will remember this was before the days of 
barbed wire and before the day of well drills. There was no fencing 
material out on the open prairie, and water was not to be had except 
at great depth over most of the prairie country. Up in the hill coun- 
try it abounded with fencing material, wood and stone; and springs 
of water, clear running brooks, and creeks were everywhere. In the 
beautiful valley of Dripping Springs we found our home, buying 1111 
acres of land and building our house on the bluff overlooking the 
dripping springs from which the post office was afterwards named, 
and the little town built up. 

In the course of years the rich black, waxy land out on the 
prairie advanced from fifty cents to a hundred dollars an acre. At 
this advanced price 1111 acres would have been a little fortune. 
The hill country land is not worth much more now than it was in 
1869. A great mistake, you say. Why didn’t you buy the prairie 
land? But wait, was it a mistake after all? Is life to be measured 
in dollars? In the beautiful hill country we found enterprising 
citizens who had come and were coming to make homes, to have 
schools and churches, to rear families, and to live happily together. 
What are real riches after all? And what, after all, is success? 

So here was our home, free from the privations and dangers of 
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frontier life. A schoolhouse was built and a church house came soon 
thereafter. Here childhood days were spent. The first day of school 
came and on and on through the years knowledge was acquired. Sun- 
day School was opened; Church was established; revival meetings 
were held. Souls were saved, and so here, year after year, as we 
became old enough to understand, we gave our hearts to God and 
followed in His way. After all, is not that life? That is what we 
found in the beautiful hill-country home. We might have gone to 
the devil out on the rich prairies. 

Well, you know a boy grows; and so from a six-year-old boy 
I grew up here through the years, going to school and working on 
the farm, tending cattle and other stock. 

A great sorrow and loss came to us in 1870 in the death of our 
dear father. He had gone through so much in the West, as the Brown 
County country was then called. He loved this new home among 
the hills, and now had built a stone house and a stone fence around 
100 acres of land. He had put in a little garden to be irrigated by 
some springs on the Dripping Springs branch, on which are numer- 
ous other springs. But he was to enjoy it so short a time. How dis- 
consolate we were! As a little boy I felt it keenly. Mother was in 
deep sorrow. But in due course of time we were given another 
father—William Thomas Chapman, who did so much for us and 
about whom more will be said in this story. 
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CHAPTER II 


MY FIDDLING 


Tue SCHOOL at Dripping Springs was not pretentious. It was a 
one-teacher school lasting usually three or four months of the year. 
The balance of the year was spent on the farm—a free, open, happy, 
healthy life. Here we formed our childhood friendships, which I have 
cherished and carried in pleasant memory through the years. We 
played together, we sang together, and we planned together what we 
would do out in the big world when we should grow up. 

These associates of my youth have lived their lives—honorably 
and upright for the most part, I am happy to record; and now nearly 
all of them have gone to that “land from whose borne no traveler 
ever returns.” How many of them have entered that land of eternal 
day, one can not know down here. The wish has been felt many 
a time that all of those sturdy hill-country boys and girls might be 
safe in the Father’s house. If they put their trust in Jesus we shall 
meet again in that sweet bye and bye, and maybe talk over the happy 
childhood days as we played at school or roamed the beautiful hills, 
the brooks, the creeks, the forests, and vales together in that blessed 
long ago. 

Then there was that other interesting institution—the Sunday 
School. It was not a school of modern equipment, such as we have in 
this day. There were no separate rooms for classes. It was a one- 
room school with a half-dozen teachers all in hearing of one another. 
It is a wonder that it did such good work. The textbook was the 
Bible. My teacher, Miss Carrie Wallace, had us memorize passages 
of Scripture. Prizes were given for the most Scriptures memorized. 
With the many limitations in lack of prepared teachers, separate 
classrooms, classified literature, I memorized more Scriptures in that 
little country Sunday School than I have at any other like period of 
my life; and those Scriptures memorized between the ages of six 
and eighteen have been a rich treasure from which I have drawn 
through all my ministry. Wouldn’t we do well to add to our marvel- 
ous modern Sunday School equipment that is so blessing our present 
generation a requirement of memorizing the Scriptures? 

The years came and went. Each summer there was held a pro- 
tracted meeting of a week or longer. It was a great occasion social- 
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ly as well as spiritually. People came together from great distances. 
Men and women of middle age and above were saved. The older 
boys and girls were converted. My two older brothers, George and 
Jeff, had made their professions of salvation. I had slipped by to 
the age of twelve. : 

The meeting was announced for the summer of 1876. I might 
have been reached before this time; others of my age had. But some- 
how I had not felt much interest. I thought, when the time came for 
the meeting to begin, that I would take no interest in it. Others 
might be saved but I would wait until I was older. Of course I 
meant to give my heart to God sometime, but not now. 

Everybody went to the meeting in the community. I heard the 
sermons by that good man whom everybody loved, Montgomery H. 
Bell, father of Robert E. Bell of Decatur, who for more than thirty 
years was pastor at Blanco. His was a household name all through 
Blanco and Hays counties. 

The preaching did not get hold of me. One afternoon there 
was held what was called an experience meeting. Christian people 
told their experiences with the Lord, of how they were converted. 
Finally an old man by the name of Tommie Caldwell got up and re- 
lated in a very plain way how he was convicted of sin back in Tennes- 
see, saying that a great burden of soul seemed to sink him into de- 
spair. He prayed, he said, and someone told him that he must yield 
himself to the Lord Jesus Christ. “I yielded,” he said, “and the bur- 
den that had been weighing me down was taken away and a joy and 
peace inexpressible filled my soul.” 

I was sitting in the rear of the church at a window listening to 
the different experiences given; and when old Uncle Tommy Cald- 
well told how the Lord had dealt with him, I thought, “I have never 
had any feeling like that.” Then I thought, ‘The old brother is de- 
pending on that to take him to Heaven. What have I to depend on?” 
It was then that an arrow of conviction pierced my soul. “I am 
lost!’ Oh, what a dagger had pierced my heart! Tears came freely 
unbidden. I turned my face out the window. I didn’t want anybody 
to see me weeping. 

The services closed and I slipped out and away from everybody. 
But that night when the preacher gave the invitation to come to the 
“mourner’s bench,” for that was what they called it then, I could 
not stay away. I went and fell upon my knees in great distress of 
soul and tried to pray. This was repeated two or three nights when 
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a good man came and put his hand on my head and said: “My boy, 
you will just have to give up everything wrong in your life and trust 
yourself to the Lord and He will save you.” 

I thought: “What is it that I am not willing to give up that is 
wrong?” One thing after another I gave up; then I thought of my 
old fiddle out in the barn. I can’t give that up! I made such un- 
earthly noises (music, as I thought) that my mother wouldn’t let me 
keep it at the house, so I had changed my practicing on my fiddle 
to the barn where I would not disturb any one. We had a good deal 
of dancing in the community, and the fiddlers were great fellows, I 
thought. So I thought if I could learn to play the fiddle and play 
for dances, I would be the biggest fellow in the country. Now, of 
course, there is no harm in playing the fiddle (the violin). In fact, 
it is a desirable accomplishment; but, the use I was planning to put 
it to was not good. It was hard to give up my old fiddle. My bur- 
’ den became greater. I was in great distress. 

Finally I thought the old fiddle could go, and anything else wrong 
in my life could go if the Lord would have mercy on me and save my 
soul. Hedid. The burden was taken away, and a peace indescribable 
filled my soul. I got up and took my seat. I was inexpressibly 

happy. I did not shout. I have never shouted, but I had in my heart 
the peace of God that passeth all understanding. Bi a 

Mother was sitting out on the doorsteps with her baby. I slipped 
out to her and told her that I was converted, and that I wanted to 
join the church. She asked me to wait and she would talk with me 
the next morning. I was up earlier than usual, and while she was 
cooking breakfast she asked me many questions. Finally she said 
that she was satisfied and that I might join the church and be bap- 
tized. It has always been hard for me to believe in one’s conversion 
if he was not willing and anxious to be baptized at once after his 
profession. 

I can’t remember what became of my fiddle. The next morning I 
went with an unsaved kinsman to get a load of wood. I planned to 
tell him what the Lord had done for me; but it was hard to find 
the time and place to break the ice and tell my kinsman of my new- 
found hope, but I finally did to my great joy. That was mission 
work, or evangelism, though I did not know it by that name. One’s 
salvation makes him a missionary. 

I was baptized by William McCowan, of blessed memory, who 
was pastor of the Dripping Springs Baptist Church. The old church 
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house burned a few years thereafter, but the old foundation lines 
are still to be found, and I have many times gone to that dear place, 
removed my hat, and sung the old song, “Oh happy day that fixed 
my choice on Thee, my Saviour and my God.” 

I have told my conversion somewhat in detail in the hope that 
others reading it will be blest—that unsaved souls as I was will be 
led to find the “pearl of great price.” 

Following my becoming a church member, I wanted to do some- 
thing to help others, and to improve myself as a Christian. I gota 
little New Testament which I read every day. I had a place of prayer, 
usually accompanied by my reading the New Testament. I went 
regularly to Sunday School, to the preaching services, and to the 
midweek prayer meeting. I wanted to do something in a religious 
way, but found little opportunity. 

Our churches in those days took little interest in the develop- 
ment of their young people. About all that was expected of them was 
that they behave themselves. They were pretty strong on turning 
out members for trivial offenses. They often turned young people 
cut for dancing. Occasionally a case of drunkenness or profanity 
brought about an exclusion. We do not withdraw fellowship from 
members now for any cause. I wonder if we have not drifted too- 
far toward leniency. 

In my early Christian life church discipline was much more 
rigid than at present. In fact, it is almost ignored in these modern 
days. Of course the Bible gives direct instruction concerning a 
brother who walks disorderly and how to deal with such: “Brethren, 
if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness.” Gal. 6:1. Here is given 
the duty and also the spirit in which the wayward member is to be 
dealt with. He is to be restored in the spirit of meekness. If a 
brother offends a brother, the offender and the offended are both 
under obligation to seek reconciliation. The offended is to go to 
his brother. If he will not hear him, he is to take two or more with 
him. It he will not hear them, he is to take it to the church. If 
the offender will not hear the church, then the church is to with- 
draw fellowship from him, but admonish him as a brother; like- 
wise, the offender is to forgive, or have the spirit of forgiveness, 
whether the offended comes to him or not. All of this is not for 
the purpose of destroying but to save. In the Gospels and in the 
Epistles there is specific instruction to cover all such cases. But in 
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this day and time our churches and pastors seem to have forgotten 
or overlooked this plain Biblical requirement. Consequently many 
who are unworthy remain in our churches and are a reproach to 
righteousness, and weaken the spirituality and power of the churches. 

We need to return to an orderly scriptural discipline. Possibly 
our fathers of a half-century ago were too rigid and dealt with their 
members summarily, not dealing as patiently and prayerfully with 
offenders as they should have done. On the record books of most 
of the churches of fifty and sixty years ago are many instances of 
withdrawing fellowship for dancing, drunkenness, adultery, and such 
offenses. I noticed one case in the old Dripping Springs church 
minutes where a brother was turned out for stubbornness. I won- 
dered just how the matter was handled. I had an interesting case 
while pastor of the church at Kyle many years ago: A Methodist 
preacher married one of our members and the matter was brought 
to the church, and a motion was made to withdraw fellowship from 
such lady member. She had joined the Methodist church. Where- 
upon, one of the deacons objected to turning her out on the grounds 
that the Methodist body was not a church at all, but only a society. 
What would you have done in that case? The matter was before 
the church, and, of course, had to be disposed of. What would you 
have done? I will leave it with you to solve the problem. But I am 
making a plea for orderly Biblical discipline, not unnecessarily rigid, 
but corrective discipline, that the line of demarkation between the 
church and the world may not be blotted out and that our churches 
be kept pure and increasingly spiritual dynamos for the curbing of 
evil and the promotion of righteousness in the world. 

‘Well, I did pretty well for two or three years. At fourteen or 
fifteen years old, I drifted. I lost my little Testament; I neglected 
the time and place of secret prayer; I missed Sunday School and 
the preaching services occasionally—drifting, drifting. In company 
with other boys I spent Sunday afternoons on the race track, for we 
all had our saddle horses in those days. We liked to have contests 
in roping cattle out on the range and riding wild horses. We went 
hunting and fishing, usually winding up at the “old swimming hole.” 
The dance offered its lure. I danced. 

The church did not want to turn me out, but I insisted that I 
was not fit to be in the church, that perhaps it was all a mistake 
with me, and that I had never been truly converted. But in sober 
moments, oh, how miserable I was! I had gone back on everything 
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fine and noble, and worthwhile. The Sunday School was forgotten; 
the dear old church was shamed in the conduct of one of its members. 

There was no peace. Surely the most miserable condition one 
can find himself in is that of a backslider who once tasted the sweets 
of salvation. Poor, cold, backslidden child of God, out eating the 
husks of the world instead of the luscious grapes of Eschol. I lived 
a very unsatisfactory life for years. God is good to the backslider. 
He says: “Turn, O backsliding children .. . for I am married unto 
you.” Jer. 3:14. We drift, but God does not give us up,-but waits 
and longs for us to return to the fold. The age of fourteen to six- 
teen, and older, is very often a critical time in the life of a boy or 
a girl. 
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CHAPTER III 


MY ESCAPADES 


Axzout THIS TIME I was beginning to look at the girls, and as a 
bashful, country boy wondering if I could not go with one of them. 
But how to get started was a puzzling question with me. I finally 
thought I would make a stagger at Miss Emma Phillips. She lived 
near a school house where there was conducted an afternoon Sunday 
School a few miles from Dripping Springs. After long misgivings 
and fearful forebodings I ventured to send my note requesting her 
company to the Sunday School. Her formal assent was returned by 
the messenger. 

I thought over it for days, how I must act and what I should say. 
Sunday afternoon finally came. It seemed a month, but was only 
two or three days. I got on my horse and rode two miles to her 
home. Arriving, to my dismay, I saw Mr. and Mrs. Phillips sitting 
on the front porch. The question in my mind was how to get by the 
old people, and into the house where I could imagine Miss Emma 
was primped and waiting. Mr. Phillips was a stern, determined- 
looking, old man. He looked as if he were mad all the time. But 
there was no way out of the situation but to face it. So with many 
fears and misgivings I approached the old people and spoke. Mrs. 
Phillips very graciously invited me in and said that Emma was in 
the room. Mr. Phillips simply grunted. I got by and into the house 
and both of us, I think, were blushing. 

I said, “It is a beautiful morning,” but Miss Emma curtly cor- 
rected me, saying that it was after dinner. 

“Oh, yes, I believe it is,” I awkwardly replied. 

Now the question that puzzled me was how to get out by the 
old folks. I just kept waiting. Finally she said, “It is time to go.” 
And so it was. I made my escape with awkward grace. 

We had to cross a creek to get to the school house. When we got 
down to the creek, there was a small round pole laid across the 
stream. I looked at it and said, “Miss Emma, I don’t believe I can 
walk that pole. I never was good at walking logs.” 

She said, “Just watch me,” and she tripped across as easily and 
gracefully as a dancer. She was accustomed to walking that pole 
twice a day going to and from school. 
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Now there I was on the other side and thinking how ashamed I 
would be to get a stick to balance me across, or how disgraced to get 
down on the pole and “coon” it. I told myself that neither of those 
devices would do. So I decided to trip across just like Miss Emma 
had done. But about half way I missed my pole and kerchoog! I 
went into the creek. It was only about half knee-deep, so I walked 
out with my shoes full of water. 

I was perplexed over what to do in such a plight. Would it be 
polite to pull off my shoes and wring out my socks in the presence 
of the young lady? Or should I go on with my shoes full of water? 
I decided upon the latter, and on we went to the school house. 

As was the custom in those days in the country all the boys were 
on the outside of the house talking. It looked to me like there were 
more boys than I had ever seen at one Sunday school before. They 
saw us coming. In the first place, it was a new thing to see me ac- 
company a young lady. In the second place, they soon discovered 
that something had happened to me. 

Here we came, every step accompanied by a slush, slush, slush. 
You can imagine the jeering and laughing of that bunch of boys. lt 
was proving to be a hard afternoon, indeed, for me. I thought then, 
and think now, that that was a bad bunch of boys. I thought I would 
die and vowed I would never go with another girl. But you know 
a boy of fifteen will not keep a vow like that. 

I soon got over my first embarrassing experience and was be- 
ginning to look around again. After some weeks the opportunity 
afforded itself. There was a camp meeting going on about five miles 
away on Gatlin Creek. All the people of the country round about 
were there on Sunday. I made my plans to go. After the morning 
service, groups of young people remained under the brush arbor while 
camping families were preparing their dinners. I finally got into 
conversation, talking with two of the prettiest girls on the ground. 
After a while a good lady came up from one of the camps and invited 
us out to her table for dinner. I was in great glee escorting the two 
girls out to the table. The good lady asked me to help the young 
folks and myself to the chicken pie. I felt greatly complimented, 
and feeling that I was getting along admirably this time, in fine trim 
and high spirits, proceeded to do the requested serving. 

The table was arranged on two twelve-inch boards, and with a 
large spoon J was digging out the chicken and the dumplings, mean- 
while talking to the girls in great hilarity. I did not notice that 
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while I was performing with so much dexterity in playing host to 
the occasion, that the two planks were separating. In the midst of 
the hilarity and jolly talking the great pan tilted between the sepa- 
rating planks and fell to the ground below. The girls began giggling, 
and I tried to laugh, but it was mighty dry. Everybody about the 
table joined in laughing but me. I had played it! 

The gracious hostess of the camp tried to smooth it over, saying 
that it was all right, that they had plenty of dinner; but I was look- 
ing at a half bushel of chicken pie rolled out on the ground, and I 
knew that it was not all right, for it was the waste of a great deal 
of good eating. The girls kept up their giggling and everybody else 
joined in the amusement. To me it was a deathly serious matter. I 
got out as quickly as I could, went away off to myself and cried over 
the unfortunate situation. After a long time I sneaked back to the 
arbor, and peeked around at the two girls through my eyelashes but 
kept my distance from them the rest of the day. Well, that was ex- 
perience number two. 

It would seem that it was time to quit; but a boy will get over 
a trouble like that after a while. And so I did, and continued my 
escapades of various youthful experiences, having a jolly time with 
the young people, until my parents decided that they had better get 
me off to school before there should occur more serious complications. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MY WANDERINGS 


Ir WAS DECIDED that I should be sent to Waco University at 
Waco, now Baylor University. So at sixteen years of age I was to go 
away from home, ride on the train for the first time. I shall never 
forget the preparations my mother made, getting my clothes ready, 
and the long earnest talks she would have with me, giving a dear 
mother’s loving counsel. At last the day arrived. We went to 
Austin and I took the train at 10 A. M. and arrived in Waco about 
midnight. That is not quite as fast travel as we do now. 

All of Baylor University in 1880 was on Fifth and Webster 
Streets, where the old Houston and Cowden Halls used to be located 
and where the First Baptist Church now stands. I suppose the stu- 
dent enrollment was about 400 at that time. To the young fellow 
from the Hill Country west of Austin the buildings and the student 
body looked like a great institution, and so it was in the making. 

There were two two-story brick buildings, one for the boys and 
one for the girls. In these buildings were also rooms for recitations 
and a little chapel. I have often wondered how they managed with 
so little room. Dr. Rufus C. Burleson, the long-time president, cer- 
tainly did a great job of making brick without straw. 

There was no city delivery of mail in Waco in those days; and 
after breakfast the boys would hurry to the Post Office to get their 
mail. It did not occur to me that leaving home just the day before 
that I could not have a letter from home so soon; but I went for my 
mail also. The man at the delivery window thumbed through the 
M’s for my name and shook his head. I went away disappointed. 
Most of the boys got letters, but I didn’t get anything. The next 
morning we repeated the run for the Post Office. I was sure I would 
have a letter. The delivery man thumbed through the M’s again, 
and shook his head. I went away with a sad heart. 

But why should I have expected a letter just two days from 
home? The next morning we hurried to the Post Office as soon as 
we had breakfast. When I got to the window, I called my name; and 
in the same way he thumbed through the M’s and shook his head. I 
walked away with a broken heart. I wondered if the folks at home 
were dead. I was sick, but did not know just what was the matter 
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with me. I did not have the headache; I did not have the backache; 
I did not have the stomach ache, but I was sick. I was awfully sick. 
I wondered if I was going to die. You will guess that I was home- 
sick. We had an old, yellow cur dog. I would have hugged him good 
if I could have gotten hold of him. 

The next morning I went for my mail. The man at the window 
began the same process of thumbing the letters in pigeon hole “M.” 
My heart got in my throat. He kept on thumbing. I held my breath. 
At last he threw a letter out to me. I grabbed it and saw that it was 
in my mother’s handwriting. I ran as fast as I could to my room, 
shut the door, locked it, lay down on my stomach on the bed, and 
read that letter. It was a letter from home. It was in mother’s own 
handwriting. I read that letter and read it again and again, until 
I had almost worn the letter out. She told me that all were well 
(nobody had died) ; she told me all about everything that had hap- 
pened since I left, even telling me about my old, yellow cur dog. Oh, 
what a letter! How I enjoyed it! And best of all, it was written by 
my dear mother. I felt better. That sickness passed away. 

I did not quite understand it then, but afterwards I knew what 
had been the matter with me all the time. I was homesick. That 
letter cured me. They say you don’t die with homesickness, but I 
came pretty near it. 

Well, I got acquainted with the boys, and, after a while, with 
some of the girls. I had a good time. It was a great school. I re- 
turned home when the school year terminated, and found that some- 
thing wonderful was happening: a man by the name of Jordan was 
visiting some kinfolks, and it was in the air that he was going to 
establish a school of high grade at Dripping Springs! 

William M. Jordan, from Howard College, Alabama, was a teach- 
er of note, and also an eminent Baptist preacher. He was charmed 
with the beautiful scenery and the healthfulness of the country; and, 
while visiting his uncle, Jesse McLendon, he was introduced to the 
citizens of the community and found that a great interest prevailed 
among them for the establishment of a good school there. The peo- 
ple of the community were only moderately prosperous, even for 
those days, but they were willing to put up what money they could 
and to give their labor toward the erection of a suitable building. 

I spent that summer helping out on the academy building—dquar- 
rying stone, burning a lime kiln, handling rock and sand and water 
to make mortar for the building. I sat up several nights, keeping 
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wood on the rocks, to burn them into lime. I waited on the stone 
masons, hauled lumber and other materials from Austin, and did all 
sorts of odd jobs to help in the work. It was fine exercise for a sev- 
enteen-year-old boy who had been in school the year before, harden- 
ing and developing muscle and a strong body to match the mind for 
its work in the academy the next year, and on for three or four 
years, for I was not to go back to the University for six years. - The 
summer ended, the building erected and in September the little loved 
school opened that has cost much hard labor, as well as sacrificial 
money. 

I later studied in Baylor University and the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, deriving great bene- 
fit from those beloved institutions; but I give it as my matured be- 
lief that for what it taught, I received instruction in the little school 
in the hill country that was not surpassed. W. M. Jordan, the prin- 
cipal, was the best instructor that I have ever known. To be sure, 
this was not college or theological teaching, but in academy and high 
school grades; which is the foundation of an education. If a student 
does not learn well those elementary courses, his higher education 
will always be defective, however much he may learn in College and 
Seminary. 

Among those in my class were Solon Bell, Will B. Harmon, and 
A. L. Davis. At the close of the first year, Harmon and Bell, being 
young preachers, spent the summer holding revival meetings. 
Through the years we became great friends. 

I had not returned from my backslidden state. While in Waco 
Dr. B. H. Carroll, pastor of the First Baptist Church, held a great 
meeting. Many were converted. He preached a short sermon each 
morning in the chapel of the University. Many of the students were 
converted, but I slipped by all of it. Mighty were the sermons, and 
strong and attractive were his appeals, but they did not reach me. 

In the Dripping Springs church there were two women, Mrs. Ed. 
Womack and Mrs. Mary Caperton, who, with my mother, kept a con- 
stant spiritual oversight over me. They did not nag, but I knew that 
they were anxious about my spiritual condition. I knew they prayed 
for me many times, and occasionally they spoke to me about my 
Christian duty. 

Those beloved young preachers, Bell and Harmon, were to hold 
a meeting at old Friendship Church ten miles east of Dripping 
Springs. Mrs. Caperton and her father, old Brother Tommie Cald- 
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well, whose Christian experience led to my conversion from sin, were 
going to attend this meeting. They persuaded my sister, Fannie, and 
me to go with them. Here were my classmates pouring out their 
souls for the salvation of the people; and many were being saved. I 
used to lead singing, and to keep me in the meeting they got me to lead 
the singing. Isn’t it strange that a person will stand out against 
the call and mercy of God, and even a backslidden Christian will be 
so hard and rebel against God’s call to return to the fold! 

Well I did it, and went nearly through the meeting before I 
yielded to the pleadings of His mercy and love. Oh, for days I was 
greatly moved to return from my wanderings to the loving fold of my 
Redeemer. I got so that I could not sing, holding back until I was 
nearly dead. I wanted to get away from the meeting. I wanted to 
go home, but my friends insisted that we stay another day. They 
would not go with me, begging me to stay another day and another 
day, and then another day. I ought to have been killed for being so 
hard. Finally I gave up, and the old time peace and joy flooded my 
soul. Oh, wasn’t it good to come back but why didn’t I do it long 
before? Why did I wander so long? 

And as I write now I think of many of my friends in the same 
condition that I was. How I wish they would come back too! So 
many friends unsaved that I want to take them by the hand and lead 
each one to the fountain of salvation. It is to be hoped that in recit- 
ing my sad experience they will see the folly of neglect and turn to 
God with all their problems, turn them over to Him and let Him save 
the lost sinner and restore the cold backslider. 

In 1883, I was teaching a country school on the line of Hays and 
Travis Counties near Cedar Valley. I had gone through the harrow- 
ing experience of submitting to examination in each county. So, armed 
with two certificates, one from each county, I was teaching my first 
school. It was in the summer time. Crops were laid by, and I had all 
the young people for miles around. There were seven young men and 
eleven young women all about as old as I was, looking to me for in- 
struction. : 

I have often wondered since how a nineteen year old boy managed 
a large country school like that. Teachers now talk about their heavy 
tasks, but I had in that school students all the way from the A-B-C’s 
to higher arithmetic and Steel’s “Fourteen Weeks in Philosophy.” I 
spent almost the whole day teaching. 

I recall one incident when, confronted with some difficult prob- 
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lems that I was called upon to solve, I got on my horse after school 
hours one Friday to ride across the rough mountain country to the 
valley of the Colorado River where my friend, W. B. Harmon, was 
teaching a school. I wanted to talk over with him some of my teach- 
ing problems. Night overtook me on the way and I got lost. Fol- 
lowing dim trails, I wound around gorges and creeks. About mid- 
night my horse came to a stop. He wouldn’t budge. Upon closer 
inspection, I discovered that we were on the edge of a great high 
bluff, and looking a mile down the bluff and across the valley I 
discovered the quiet old Colorado River winding its way down toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

There was no road to be found anywhere leading down into the 
valley. I began to wonder what I could do. Up and down the rough 
mountains I rode, but all in vain, for I could discover no way to 
descend into the valley. My horse and I both became very tired. 
About 2:00 o’clock in the morning, despairing of finding a way 
down to the river, I unsaddled my horse and staked him to a tree, 
and lay down with my head on the saddle and waited for daylight. 

I had not more than gotten still when I heard the howl of a lone 
wolf; and soon another, and another joined the howling from a 
different direction. They were hunting for goat meat, and this time 
I was their goat. They came closer and closer, howling louder and 
louder. I was tired and hungry and should have been sleepy, but I 
wasn’t! It seemed to me that there must have been a hundred in 
that pack of oncoming wolves. Occasionally I got a glimpse of a 
wolf through the brush. I was fully awake and knew that I was 
the goat they would soon attack. 

After three or four hours I became convinced that they were 
cowardly curs, and, worn to a frazzle, I dropped off to sleep. When 
I awoke, the sun, an hour up, was shining in my face. Examining 
the ground ’round about, I decided that there had not been more than 
three or four wolves making all of that noise. 

By daylight I succeeded in promptly finding my way down into 
the valley and to the home of the hospitable Milam family where 
my friend was staying. I got a good late breakfast, told of my night 
experiences, and almost forgot about the problems that had so per- 
plexed me in my school, but I got a lesson from those cowardly wolves. 
The opposition in good government and in Baptist churches, which 
are democratic in form, is usually more noise than reality. 

A little light will dissipate the opposition; the noise will be 
hushed and the troubles will be composed in the light of truth and 
order. Democracy gains by bringing error to the light. The truth 
shines and error wanes. 
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CHAPTER V 


MY HILL COUNTRY 


Lyine WEST and northwest of the Capital city of Austin is a 
broken, but beautiful and productive hill country called, often in 
derision, by the prairie people The Mountains. Having an abundant 
supply of fencing material at hand, and abundantly watered by 
clear crystal streams, rivers, creeks, brooks, and springs, it made a 
section of the country convenient and practical for the early settlers 
before the days of barbed wire and well drills. Moreover the moun- 
tains and valleys were well grassed, and between the hills were found 
rich alluvial soil for productive small farms. The country abounded 
with a great variety of wild game, while the water courses were 
abundantly supplied with the different varieties of clearwater fish. 

There are many markings of very early settlements along these 
streams, the Colorado, Medina, Pedernales, Llano, Guadalupe, and 
Blanco rivers, the Onion, Barton, Bear Creeks, and other smaller trib- 
utaries. The first well-known settlements were as early as 1849. By 
the late sixties the country was forming into school and church com- 
munities, while the rich prairie country lying east of it was yet un- 
inhabited. Blanco had become a little town. Birdtown, named for 
the pioneer Baptist preacher Joseph Bird, had taken the form of a 
village. Dripping Springs was coming to be recognized as a school 
and church community and the center of a large section of country. 
Here is a list of some of the pioneer preachers of this mountain sec- 
tion: Joseph Bird, M. H. Bell, D. A. Porter, W. W..McCowen, J. C. 
Talley, Rucker, Jolly, McCarty, J. E. Bell, C. M. Hornburg, J. R. 
Haile, Elijah Given, Choate, Stone, J. L. Pyle, Corn, Dan and J. M. 
Moore, J. M. Wallace, and others. These frontier trail blazers were 
independent missionaries who traveled over several counties, Travis, 
Hays, Blanco, Burnet, Llano, Gillespie, Kendall, Kerr, Bandera, 
Kimball, and adjacent counties on horseback with their saddlebags 
thrown across the cantle of their saddles, with Bible in one pocket, a 
song book and an extra shirt in the other. 

Thus they went from one county to another, riding long dis- 
tances, meeting appointments, holding revival meetings, and or- 
ganizing churches. This they continued for years and, in fact, until 
the summons to come up higher came to them one by one—serving 
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as they did “without money and without price.” We are glad to 
record the names of this galaxy of unknown heroic Baptist preach- 
ers whose names are not recorded in published histories, but whose 
names are recorded in the Lamb’s Book of Life and whose spirits 
are now mingling with the heavenly host in the Father’s house. 

Though most forgotten by this generation in the swift passing 
years, these worthies of the 60’s, 70’s, and 80’s left the permanent 
records of their faithful and sacrificial labors in the scores of 
Baptist churches dotted here and there all over this romantic country. 

In 1873, a group of these churches sent messengers, and or- 
ganized the “‘Pedernales Baptist Association” at Dripping Springs, 
named ‘‘Pedernales” because this river coursed along through the 
middle of the territory. Its boundary was: on the east the Colorado 
River, on the north the San Saba country, on the south, the San 
Marcos, and San Antonio Associations, on the west someone said the 
Pacific Ocean, another said, “the Providence of God.” The names 
of some of these churches are Friendship, the first organized west 
of the Colorado River, Dripping Springs, Round Mountain, Blanco, 
Johnson City, Center Point, Bandera, Kerrville, Kendalia, Junction 
City, Fredericksburg, Boerne, Grape Creek, Jacob’s Well, Henly, 
Mt. Gainer, Driftwood, Oak Hill, Fitzhugh, Bee Cave, Hudson Bend, 
Mountain Home, Corwin, Willow City, Miller’s Creek, Cat Mountain, 
Sandy, Macedonia, Rock Springs, Ingram, Morris Ranch, Cain City, 
and others. 

Several of these churches have ceased to exist or gone into 
other churches. You will naturally visualize that these were and are 
small churches for the most part made up of people on small farms 
and ranches; and yet a most remarkable and heroic history remains 
to be recorded. 

As early as 1880 these mountain people had a vision for higher 
education. They were rearing their children in this balmy mountain 
atmosphere, strong, healthy boys and girls, thirsting for knowledge 
and a larger outlook on life. 

These parents were largely influenced by one W. T. Chapman, 
a nephew of the notable Jesse Mercer of Georgia, who gave the first 
$5,000 to the Home Mission Board to send missionaries to Texas and 
who, by his benefactions, merited his name to be forever linked with 
the great Georgia Baptist institution, “Mercer University.” W. T. 
Chapman lived at Dripping Springs, and, being school minded as 
was his Uncle Jesse Mercer, gave not only the grounds but liberally 
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from limited means, besides much time and labor, for the building 
of Dripping Springs Academy. He was joined heartily by his neigh- 
bors: A. L. Davis, Sr., A. L. Davis, Jr., J. E. Livingston, the Mc- 
Lendons, E. Womack, J. E. Pounds, and others, giving from limited 
means liberally to establish such an institution. 

W. M. Jordan was educated along with the brilliant orator and 
pulpiteer, Dr. J. B. Hawthorne at Howard College, Alabama, succeed- 
ing and preceding each other in pastorates in their early ministry. 
He was a polished speaker, a Biblical expositor, and a ripe scholar. Dr. 
Jordan has published a book, an epic poem, entitled the ‘‘Messiad”’ 
giving the life of Christ in verse. He published another book on 
“Immortality.” These works are out of print. Dr. Jordan was a 
teacher and school manager of rare quality. For some reason, per- 
haps the lack of practical judgment or business acumen, he did not 
come to be nationally known and contented himself in smaller spheres 
of service, but he was a man possessing rare gifts and graces. 

The first year of Dripping Springs Academy, Dr. Jordan had 
associated with him Miss Lizzie Morrell, a niece of Z. N. Morrell, 
who was living in the country home of Col. R. J. Sledge near Kyle. 
Miss Morrell’s brother, Henry, a young minister, came as a student 
to the Academy. Thus the niece and nephew of the great pioneer 
missionary, Rev, Z. N. Morrell, brought to the community and to the 
school one of the most colorful figures of early Texas Baptist af- 
fairs—Z. N. Morrell. Now old, leaning on his staff, but standing 
straight as an Indian, six feet in height and with piercing eagle eye 
Brother Morrell would regale occasion after occasion, in pulpit, 
before the student body, and to groups of ministerial students. The 
enrichment of his marvelous life in missionary labors, and Indian 
and Mexican war experiences, laid a foundation for the future struc- 
ture of the empire state of Texas both in church and in state. It 
was rare entertainment and of profit to his hearers. What occasions 
those were in the little mountain Academy for the hungry and aspir- 
ing youth of those hills! By the way, Mrs. B. L. Lockett, missionary 
to Africa, now Mrs. E. P. Aldridge, is a grand-niece of this great 
Home Missionary. So beautifully Home Missions and Foreign Mis- 
sions blend in Z. N. Morrell and his grand-niece. 

The second year of this wonderful, but short-lived, school had the 
unique experience of another family of note. T. T. Martin, became 
associated with the faculty. His father, M. T. Martin, came and 
held a meeting with the Dripping Springs Church, and was called to 
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its pastorate. He moved his family to the school, and the other four 
children were students. Our Baptist people are somewhat familiar 
with the peculiar views later developed by M. T. Martin, that came 
to be called “Martinism” and caused more or less unrest over the 
state; but, aside from his views deflected from our orthodox tenets, 
M. T. Martin was a good man, a forceful and charming speaker. Tom 
Martin, the teacher, following his work in the Academy, entered the 
ministry and become one of the outstanding evangelists of the South. 

The following were the ministerial students of the school: Solon 
Bell, W. B. Harmon, J. A. Baldwin, J. M. Moore, Ed Fouts, Tom 
Fouts, J. W. Daniel, T. Y. Adams, Henry Morrell, T. J. Womack, 
Ed Milam, George Milam, and J. N. Marshall. There may have been 
others. These are all that can now be recalled. 

Many young men and women from different parts of the state 
attended as boarders in this unique mountain school. A little town 
grew up and Dripping Springs became known afar as a place of cul- 
ture and religion. But the Academy was not to be perpetuated as a 
denominational school, and after eight or ten years, for the lack of 
outside support, was turned back to the community where a good 
school of grades and a high school are maintained. 

The coming of good highways and better means of transporta- 
tion, together with organizing other Baptist Associations thus re- 
ducing its territory, led to the disbanding of the Pedernales Associa- 
tion, the churches going into the three or four adjacent associational 
bodies. For many years the word “‘Pedernales” was a Baptist word, 
so much so that when the writer was elected Vice-President of the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas, Dr. Hal Buckner, of Buckner 
Orphans’ Home, introducing him to the convention called him the 
“Prophet of the Pedernales.”’ 

Well, the interesting Mountain Academy has passed into history 
but who would say that it was not worth all it cost in money, strug- 
gles and tears? Many boys and girls through its benign influence 
found themselves, and worthily took their enlarged places in church, 
in school, in home, and in state. Yes, “Pedernales Association” has 
passed into other active denominational bodies but the churches still 
dotted over these hills and valleys are carrying on to the glory of God. 

These churches are larger now than in those pioneer years, and 
better equipped. Most of them have commodious church houses, with 
Sunday Schools, young people, Woman’s Missionary, and Brotherhood 
work. They are mostly half-time churches but some of them have 
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pastors for full time. Gracious revival meetings are held through 
the summer months. They maintain the old time Fifth Sunday meet- 
ings. This mountain section became so disturbed by the spread of 
war and the increase of worldliness that they held many all-night 
prayer meetings at the beginning of the last war, imploring the great 
God of nations to stay the hand of cruel war-mongers, arrest the 
growing wickedness, and worldliness, and call the people of the earth 
back to saneness and to the recognition of God as King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. It seems very evident that the faithful labors of God’s 
unknown servants in the 60’s, 70’s and 80’s, and on, are making their 
faithful contribution to the needs of these present stressful times, 
and will, we confidently believe, continue such faithful witness until 
Jesus comes. And, as these hill country people read their Bibles in 
their plain simple way, they believe that the signs of the times indi- 
cate that the time is short, that His coming is near, and that we should 
heed the words of the Lord Jesus, who said: “Be ye therefore ready 
also: for the Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 
(Luke 12:40) “Even so, come, Lord Jesus,” (Rev. 22:20). Come 
quickly! 


CHAPTER VI 


BACK TO BAYLOR 


I SPENT six years in the Academy studying, teaching country 
school, and teaching also in the Academy. I wanted to be a lawyer, 
and made some plans to join a law firm in San Marcos, to study 
law, and to do office work for the firm. But every time I heard a ser- 
mon, I longed to get out in some neglected community and tell that 
same story of salvation. I hesitated; I rebelled. I did not yield to 
an increasing urge to give my life to the gospel ministry. In my 
quiet meditations I preached many a sermon, visualizing myself 
standing before a congregation, and making appeals to lost men 
and women. There was great religious fervor in the Academy con- 
tinually. I wish it might be in all our schools, and am glad that it 
is to a good degree. The Christmas holidays came on one year, and 
instead of young people having their round of social parties, we 
decided to spend the week nights in prayer services—so great was 
the spiritual interest, that during Christmas week we had a revival. 
Student friends were saved. On the last night of the old year we held 
on ’till midnight to ring out the old year and ring in the new. As 
we came to the close, the president, R. G. Horsley said, “We’re going 
to our school work tomorrow, and I want, before we are dismissed, 
everyone who will try to lead one soul to Christ during the coming 
new year, to come and give me your hand of promise.” We sang. 
I thought, ‘Well, that thing of leading souls to Christ belongs to 
preachers, and he is asking any of us to promise, and besides I can’t 
do a thing like that, I can’t influence anyone to be saved,” though I 
had been praying and testifying, and even talking to friends about 
their salvation. As I thought, I remembered that we were simply 
asked to try. Then I decided, “I can try.” 

I went with others and gave my hand of promise. The bell rang 
out the old and in the new year. I kept thinking about my promise. 
Springtime had come and I had done nothing about it. I got my Tes- 
tament and read and tried to decide on a suitable Scripture to use if 
I could find anyone who would listen to me. I thought and thought 
trying to think of someone that I might select as my man. I finally 
settled on John Garrett, who had lived out away from the churches 
and who, I thought, didn’t know any more than I did. I prayed the 
Lord to help me. 
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So one day I said, “John, let’s take a walk.” We got over the 
fence in my mother’s pasture and walked—Well, it looked as if I 
could never find a good place to stop. We walked and walked. Fin- 
ally I got desperate and said, “John, let us stop in this shade.” Now 
it is up to me, I thought to myself. I pulled the little Testament out 
of my pocket and said very falteringly, I know, “John I want to talk 
to you about your soul.” I felt that I had to make some confessions. “I 
know I haven’t always lived right, but I know that I have been con- 
verted, and I am anxious for you to be converted. Let’s sit down and 
read.” I turned to the third chapter of the gospel of John, and read 
the story of Nicodemus coming to Jesus by night. I read on to the six- 
teenth verse: “For God so loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. (Jno. 3:16). 

We were both looking on as I read. Now, I falteringly said, 
“John, it says that God loves us;” he said, “Yes.” “That whosoever 
believeth in Him should have everlasting life,” and he said “Yes.” I 
went over it again and again, and tried to bring him to a decision. 
Finally I suggested that we pray. We got down on our knees; I 
prayed and asked him if he could believe and trust in Jesus. He hesi- 
tated. Finally I asked him to pray. He said, “I can’t.” I told him 
to pray, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” He started to pray, and 
then suddenly jumped to his feet and cried out, “I AM SAVED!” 
Well, we had a hugging time. I went back to school stepping high. 
I was as happy as the night that I gave everything up and Jesus saved 
me. I had led my first soul to Christ! If you want to be a happy 
Christian, lead a soul to Christ. You will get a thrill that beats all 
the thrills of the world in this life, and if you lead one soul to Christ, 
you won’t stop, but will keep on leading souls to Him. 

Soon after this, John Garrett married, moved to New Mexico, 
and became quite wealthy in the cattle business. Just a few years 
ago, he, with his pastor and church, invited me to come and hold 
some meetings at Lovington, Tatum, and Hobbs, New Mexico, just 
as Hobbs was developing into an oil field. We had four fruitful 
meetings, built two church houses, and put the work on its feet. So 
it came to pass that my first convert, John Garrett, was the leading 
spirit in these great accomplishments in New Mexico. 

I could not hold out any longer, and on Saturday, before the third 
Sunday in July 1887, I was licensed to preach. I had lost time. I 
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should have yielded to God’s call years before. The pastor, James E. 
Bell, announced that I would preach the following Sunday night. Now 
to preach a sermon was a new experience to me. I had had some 
experience in public spaking, school debating, Sunday School ad- 
dresses, prayer meeting talks, etc. But now to preach a sermon is a 
very different thing. I thought to preach a sermon one must have 
a text; he must make some explanation of the Scripture, and, as I 
thought, should speak at least thirty minutes. It would take that 
to be a sermon. I spent all the afternoon hunting for my text. Fin- 
ally I hit upon this Scripture: ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” (Jno. 1:29). I, decided upon this or- 
ganization of my subject: first, I could talk about Christ’s birth; 
second, I could talk about His childhood; third, I could talk about 
His life’s work; fourth, I could talk about His death; and fifth, I could 
talk about His resurrection and ascension. That looked easy. Surely, 
I told myself, I could preach a sermon of required length with that 
text. I felt pretty confident, and my confidence was my trouble. 
Well, it was quite an occasion. It had become noised abroad that the 
young man was going to be a preacher, and now he would preach 
his first sermon. The church and the community were interested. 
There was the student body, the young people with whom I had as- 
sociated for years. The congregation was large. There was great 
expectancy. I was nervous. The time came when I was presented by 
the dear pastor. I had memorized my text, and had well in mind 
the five points. So I launched out in my planned sermon; but there 
was just a word I could say about the birth of Jesus, also about His 
childhood, and not much about His life, death, resurrection, and as- 
cension, for I did not know much about the Bible. 

When I had finished and sat down, I looked at my watch, and I 
had preached only seven minutes. ‘‘Pshaw,” I thought, “that is no 
sermon. I have made a miserable failure.” Then I reflected that I 
had gone half through the New Testament in seven minutes. “An- 
other sermon and I will finish the whole New Testament, and all I 
would have left would be the Old Testament.” I had been too extrava- 
gant with my material. ; 

The day I was licensed to preach, I had a great urge “to be about 
my Father’s business.” That afternoon I rode horseback five miles 
to Grandma Blythe’s, one hundred years old, to hold a service. The 
neighbors came in. We sang and read the Scriptures and prayed. 
This aged, blind servant of God told of the goodness of God along 
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the eventful years of a fruitful life. Her husband had been dead 
many years. She had been a Christian from a little girl. The Lord 
had given her a grandson for the ministry, W. B. Harmon, who by 
his own efforts, aided two years by a teacher, had become something 
of a Greek scholar and was an unusual expounder of the Scriptures 
working it out mostly without help. This aged saint of God told us 
that afternoon of the wonderful dealings of God with her through the 
years. Asked if she wouldn’t like to live it all over again, looking 
through sightless eyes, but eyes of faith she said, “No, it was just 
a hair’s breadth between me and my eternal home. I want to go 
home.” That was my first service, but it was glorious. I went back 
home feeling that I could fight a regiment of devils. 

My young preacher brethren, we fail to enrich our ministry if 
we do not lend an ear to the heavenly experiences of some of God’s 
_ aged servants who through long lives of prayer, communion with 
God and service, have come to the border land, ripe as sheaves for 
the harvest and are just waiting to be garnered in. Grandma Blythe 
lived to be one hundred and three years old, and was an inspiration 
to her neighbors, to her grandson preacher and at last came to the 
end of. her journey; and as she put on immortality in the resurrec- 
tion morning, the sightless eyes and frail and worn out body awoke 
no doubt to the glories and beauties of the land of eternal day. 

I was now to spend the summer aiding in revival meetings, and 
then go back to the University. It was an interesting summer. I 
was full of enthusiasm with youthful but genuine zeal without much 
knowledge. I went where the pastors around could use my services 
or would let me try to preach. 

An incident happened as I was assisting Rev. F. M. Walker in 
my first meeting at Mt. Gaynor, Hays County, that greatly strength- 
ened me in believing that God could use a weak instrument like me in 
accomplishing His work. Brother Walker preached in the day serv- 
ices, and let me, with my enthusiasm, speak at night, for the novelty. 
of the young preacher drew night crowds. At the close of the serv- 
ices one night a man by the name of George Womack rose from his 
seat and asked if he might say a word. The pastor gave him permis- 
sion to speak. This man was the son of Deacon Ed Womack of 
Dripping Springs Church and he had preached some years before; 
but reading some infidel books, he became skeptical, quit preaching, 
and was openly spouting his infidelity over the country. Everybody 
was on edge now to know what George Womack would say. Would 
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he throw cold water on the services and give a tirade against the 
good work being done? For people were being saved and even this 
night there were some conversions. So, eagerly and fearfully we 
listened. He recounted the fact that he had preached years before, 
but had read some books that led him into infidelity. “Now,” said 
he, “I know there is a power here tonight that is above the power 
of man. My young friend and the people here have that power. It 
has all come back to me tonight. I want to renounce all of my in- 
fidelity, and come back to the love and service of God.” He did, and 
preached the old, old story of Jesus and His love again. It thrilled 
the people. I was greatly humbled and strengthened. I could then 
have tackled the devil and all his cohorts. Oh, what joy comes into 
one’s heart when he witnesses the power of God like that! 

We had some good meetings and September had come and I was 
to get back to Baylor University, after being away six years. Some of 
this time was wasted, but most of it was spent in studying and teach- 
ing and a little of it in preaching. We had a great revival in the 
old school that year. Dr. Burleson, the president, was in charge of 
the meeting. I was to do some of the preaching. It was mostly ex- 
horting—not much preaching. I relate two incidents: A young 
man by the name of Collier had become a good friend of mine, but he 
would not attend the revival. I went to him several times and urged 
him to come with me to the services, but he didn’t attend. So when 
we came to the last night of the meeting, I went to Collier again, and 
said, ‘I have come for you again; it is the last night of the meeting. 
Come with me.” I can see his blue eyes now, as he looked up into 
mine and said, “‘Marshall, I just can’t spare the time. I am a poor 
boy and if I don’t pass my grades, it will disappoint my parents who 
have raked and scraped money to get me through this year. Please 
excuse me tonight. I will attend to this matter of my soul’s salvation 
soon.” I insisted. He resisted. The meeting closed. Collier was not 
saved. In a few days he contracted pneumonia and in less than a 
week’s time Dr. Burleson spoke to the students in the presence of 
the silent dead body and the heart-broken parents who took the 
young body home for burial. 

The other incident was that I made bold to say one afternoon 
that three people had been saved in a prayer meeting service which I 
held, and called for them to confess Christ. Two young men came. 
I urged the third one, but he did not come. We closed the prayer 
meeting, but I was disappointed. We went to the study period. Ev- 
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erybody then had to be in his room at night until nine o’clock. At 
nine a young man came to my room and asked me to go out with 
him on the campus. He said, “I felt like giving you my hand at the 
prayer meeting this evening, but I was afraid I would make a mis- 
take.”’ I asked him to tell me how he felt. And before he was half 
through, he stopped, and exclaimed, ‘‘Why, yes, of course, I was con- 
verted.” I had gotten my third man. Some impressions are very 
real. 

Well, my ordination was called for. I had been elected to take 
the mission work of the Pedernales Association. That territory 
extended with Hays, Blanco, and Gillespie Counties on the north, the 
foot hills toward San Antonio on the south along the Colorado River 
on the east, and some one said, to the Pacific Ocean on the west; an- 
other facetiously said its western boundary was the providence of 
God. There was then no Baptist association organized west of the 
Pedernales Association. The same good man, M. H. Bell, that preached 
when I was converted now preached the sermon for my ordination 
to the ministry. Others on the presbytery were Joseph Bird, J. E. 
Bell, F. M. Walker, and W. B. Harmon. 

I got a span of matched sorrel horses and named them James 
and John, called in the Scriptures, ““Boanerges, which is, the sons of 
thunder,” (Mark 3:17) and put them to a strong buggy, put a box 
of select books and Bibles in my buggy, and began my work as a 
missionary. James and John were rather wild and wiry at first, 
but in time I had them trained to stand anywhere without tying them; 
or they would trot along behind me if I got cold in my buggy 
and wanted to run to warm myself; or if I got out of my buggy and 
opened a gate, they would walk through without being led. They 
were great young missionary horses, not quite as fast as the old 
Model-T Ford, but much safer and surer. I drove them for two 
years all over that rough country, up and down hills across streams 
of water, sometimes swollen. Once I got in the water so deep that 
my box of books and wearing apparel got wet. My books floated 
away in the swift rolling stream. Among the books I still have the 
Commentary on Matthew by John A. Broadus, I think the best com- 
mentary on the gospels in the world. It was badly worsted by the 
baptizing it got, but I am keeping it to the end of the day. 

Making a long drive one warm Autumn day, James and John 
became very tired. I stopped at a house where a man was throwing 
some corn from his wagon into a barn. I told him who I was, that my 
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team was very tired, and that I would like to spend the night with 
him. He said that he had no room to keep me. I asked and found 
it five or six miles to the next settlement. It was now sundown. 
Regretfully, I said good-bye, turned my team, and started out to the 
road, and discovered that my horses showed stiffness from standing 
while we talked, and that they were more wearied from the day’s 
drive than I thought they were; so I turned around and drove back, 
got out of my buggy, and said to the man, “I will have to stay all 
night with you; my team is driven down. You have feed for the 
horses and I can sleep on the corn, and I will pay you.” He said, “Vel, 
if you have to.”” He was German. I fed my team, and he said for 
me to come to the house. His wife had a plain but ample supper. 
(I believe you call it dinner these days). Finally she asked us out 
to supper. He sat at one end and she at the other end of the table. 
I sat on the side near the man. He was a good-hearted fellow, and 
wanted to treat me with courtesy. Knowing that a preacher did 
something at the table, but not knowing how to say it, he was em- 
barrassed. He looked first at me, then dropped his head. He raised 
his head a little, glanced at his wife and then at me again. I waited. 
He became impatient as well as embarrassed and blurted out, “Vel, 
say your brayer if you want to.” As best I could after the embarrass- 
ment I asked God’s blessings on the food and on the good people who 
were entertaining me. After supper we sat out on the porch in the 
moonlight and talked. We got better acquainted. He had been 
sprinkled into the Lutheran Church when an infant, I believe, but 
knew nothing of salvation. I tried to teach them in the simplest man- 
ner I knew. The next morning we went out for breakfast, and he was 
better at himself and gently said, “Mr. Marshall, Bray.” They would 
have nothing for my entertainment. Fortunately I had a New Tes- 
tament in German, and gave it to them and told them good-bye. I 
never went that way again, but often thought of these kind people 
and hoped that through the talks we had and the reading of that 
little Testament that contained the “‘words of life,” that these new- 
found friends were led to the fountain of eternal life. 

These two years as missionary of the Pedernales Association 
were interesting and fruitful years. One of the first things after be- 
ginning the work I went to Oak Hill, eight miles west of Austin, re- 
garded as the hardest place, religiously, in the whole country. I had 
been advised not to go there. It was a camping place for cedar- 
break haulers. A saloon thrived there. I went to an old friend of 
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our family, Jim Patton, and told him that I wanted to make an ap- 
pointment to preach there. He looked at me and laughingly said, 
“My boy, they will get your scalp. Not long ago they locked the 
school house door on a Methodist Circuit rider and on a second visit 
they shaved his horse’s mane and tail.” I replied, “That looks pretty 
bad, but if you will help me, I will try it.” He had lived there al- 
most all his life, had the ohly mercantile business in the village and 
was an influential citizen. Mr. Patton said that his house should 
be my home and that he would try to keep the boys off me. He was 
not a Baptist, not religious, but everybody liked Jim Patton. So I 
made an appointment through the school to preach the next Sunday. 
Mr. Patton got the boys together and said, ‘Boys, I’ve known this 
boy-preacher all of his life. He is coming to preach next Sunday 
and stay at my house. I want to ask you not to play any pranks 
on him. Come and hear him. He is a good fellow.” Jim Patton 
kept the boys off me. I held a meeting in the summer and had many 
conversions, dug up some old Baptists in the community, organized a 
church, baptized the new converts, and now they have one of the best 
village churches in the country, a very attractive church plant, and 
one of the most orderly towns in the country. Jim Patton was a 
great friend and a protection to me. 

Wimberly was another difficult place. We had a little church at 
Jacob’s Well, three or four miles away. This well is a natural hole 
in a rock which overflows and forms the beautiful Cyprus Creek, in 
which I have baptized many people. After I had preached here a 
few months, we moved the church to Wimberly, now quite a beauti- 
ful summer resort in the hills fifteen miles north of San Marcos. 

Here we held two gracious meetings, greatly building up the 
church. Old man Pleas Wimberly, for whom the town was named, 
and a steward in the Methodist church, was a great help to me. He 
would often lead the prayer in services. He also had a daughter-in- 
law who was a very godly woman, and who also would lead in 
prayer. One day I called on Sister Wimberly to offer the prayer, 
and old Brother Wimberly, a little deaf, caught part of it and began 
praying while his daughter was praying. Then hearing her voice, 
he stopped for a moment, and not hearing very well, commenced 
praying again. Finally the old man said, “‘Well, I guess he called on 
Sister Wimberly to pray. I’ll just quit.” That nearly broke up that 
morning service. 

Another little incident that tried us sorely in the other meeting 
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at Wimberly was this: the meeting was not starting off very well. 
There was a very spiritual brother by the name of Mitchell who got 
his words mixed sometimes. We were camping in large numbers 
on the ground. Sunday evening came. I asked this brother to lead 
a prayer meeting, and try to stir up interest in the church. After 
some songs he read a Scripture and began talking and weeping as he 
talked. He said, ‘We have gone to a great deal of trouble preparing 
for this meeting; we have built this large arbor, brought tents to 
live in and are killing beeves to supply the table we have built.” He 
meant to say we must not be dilatory around here, but used the 
wrong word. He said, “Brethren, and sisters we must not be dysen- 
tery around here.” I was sitting out in front of him. He upset the 
entire congregation. I never had so hard a time keeping my face 
straight. In fact, none of us kept a very straight face. That was an 
occasion when another service was ruined. But notwithstanding the 
bad beginning, we had a great meeting. A. S. Bunting of Kyle was 
assisting in the meeting. There were some thirty people baptized. 
One man seventy-one years old and another man baptized was six 
feet and six inches tall. I had to get on higher ground to manage him. 
One old man who had been baptized thirty-eight years before by 
Judge R. E. B. Baylor, for whom Baylor University was named, dug 
up his old letter and with others, put his membership in the church. 
Long-time back-sliders ceased their backslidings and returned to their 
first love. These were gracious meetings, greatly building up the 
church. 

You never get over meetings like these. It established in the 
minds of the people a realization that God of a truth has power on 


earth to forgive sins. We need meetings like those today, and we are 
having some of them, I am glad to say. 


A cold, rainy day I got lost in a big pasture; I was on a road but 
it became dimmer and dimmer, and finally played out. I took one 
line of the pasture fence and traveled until I came to the corner. As 
I was hoping, I found a gate there, and a house on the outside. I 
drove up and there was a woman out gathering some wood. I told her 
who I was and that I was wet and cold. She invited me to come in, 
saying, that she was not a Christian, but that her mother in the 
house was, and a Baptist, and had not seen a preacher for years. I 
enjoyed the fire and fellowship with this saint who had not seen a 
preacher for so long atime. I learned that the husband of the young 
woman was a horse-racer—and I learned afterwards that he was a 
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' notorious gambler. In my missionary work, I always carried gospel 
tracts; and when I got ready to leave, I selected a tract for the wife 
and a special tract based on Heb. 12:1—‘‘The Christian race” for 
her husband. Two or three months thereafter I stayed at night with 
an old Baptist brother who told me of a little Freewill Baptist church 
down in the valley of the Pedernales River called Gowens Bend. It 
was inactive; their pastor had moved out of the country. Years before 
this, it was organized as a Missionary Baptist Church. This old 
Brother said that if I could get in with a Brother Trammel, I could 
hold a meeting there. Trammel was the bell-wether of the commu- 
nity. Going down the road, I met a man in a wagon; and stopped and 
asked him if he knew a man by the name of Tom Trammel. He replied 
that that was his name. I told him who I was, and that I would like 
to preach a day or two in the Bend. He looked at me a minute or 
two and said the people were very busy with their crops in the Bend 
and that if I would go across the river, I would have a better oppor- 
tunity of getting a congregation, that people were better up with 
their crops on the other side of the river. 

I bade him good-bye and went on down to the river, but came 
to a house on the bank of the stream and called to ask about the ford- 
ing of the river. I told the lady who I was and about my conversation 
with Brother Trammel. She replied that she was a Baptist and that 
she would like for me to stay and preach in their community, that her 
husband was gone for the horses and would be back in a few minutes, 
and for me to stay for dinner. It was nearly noon. Of course, I was 
glad to stay. When her husband came in, she related the conversa- 
tion. His name was Davis. Mr. Davis ‘‘cussed” and said, “Tram- 
mel might be behind with his crops but no one else is.”” He said that 
if I would stay at his house, he would get on his horse after dinner and 
get the word to everybody to come to church that night. Of course, 
I stayed. We had a good crowd, and someone wanted to know if we 
could have services the next day, Saturday, as the men were to meet 
anyhow, to elect school trustees. After services on Saturday, Brother 
Trammel asked me to go home with him. I was glad to go. We rode 
on for some time without speaking. Finally, he broke the ice and 
said that when we met yesterday, he looked at me and I looked so 
young that he didn’t want a young dude from the city to practice on 
the people; but he observed my earnestness, and now, if I would stay, 
he would do everything he could to help me in the meeting. I had 
caught my bell-wether man and was ready for a good meeting. 
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About the middle of the week, my gambler and his wife where I 
stopped and warmed a few months before and where I had left gospel 
tracts at the home, appeared at the meeting. Everybody was excited 
over his coming. People were being converted, among them my 
“cussing” friend Bill Davis, who circulated the news for the first 
service. Soon my horse-racer and gambler and his wife were con- 
verted. It now became a problem what to do about this Freewill 
Baptist Church. Trammel and others by this time were asking me 
how it could be returned to a Missionary Baptist church. I told 
them that I didn’t quite know, but would take off a day and go to 
see the old preacher and my adviser in many matters, Joseph Bird. 
He would know how to proceed with this delicate matter. Brother 
Bird advised me to read the “‘Articles of Faith,” and if they voted on 
the said statement of the Articles that that would place them where 
they were before going into “Freewillism.” Brother Bird came 
down the next day and moderated the conference. At the close of 
the meeting I baptized three men and their wives, among them my 
horse-racing friend and his wife and the “‘cussing” Davis. The bell- 
weather was happy. And here in the beautiful valley of the Peder- 
nales River a standard for righteousness was re-established on its 
original foundation. 


CHAPTER VII 


VIA JOHNSON CITY 


S PEAKING of Joseph Bird—his home was one of my stopping 
places. He was an old Indian fighter; one of the first settlers in the 
country, and preached, carrying his gun with him to all of his ap- 
pointments. He raised a large family. Two of his boys were in the 
last Indian fight in Blanco county, known as the Pack-Saddle Moun- 
tain Indian Raid. Joseph Bird was my chief advisor. One day I 
came to his house, and Mother Bird, as I called her, met me at the 
door, greeting me cordially, and said, “I am glad to see you, my boy. 
I have some good news to tell you.”” I replied that I would be glad 
to get some good news, that I was'in trouble and had come to see 
Brother Bird for advice. She said, ““You remember Julius?” Yes, I 
knew all the children. ‘We received a letter from him yesterday, and 
he has been converted. Before reading the letter I want to tell you 
that on a certain night when we had prayer, Mr. Bird prayed for all 
the children as he always did. We retired. I couldn’t sleep. I got 
to thinking about Julius out near Alpine on a cow ranch. I heard 
the clock strike ten, then eleven, twelve, and one. I got so restless 
that I couldn’t stay in bed, and woke Mr. Bird, telling him that I 
hadn’t slept a wink. I was troubled about Julius. I wanted him 
to get up and pray for Julius. We prayed, and I never heard Mr. 
Bird pray so earnestly. And the night we prayed Julius was con- 
verted, as this letter will show.” I read it and it ran like this: ‘“‘Dear 
Father and Mother—I write to say that I have been converted. We 
were in a great roundup. Last night, after we ate supper, the boys 
were having a big time telling jokes and playing pranks on one an- 
other. I couldn’t enjoy the fun; finally I took my blanket and left 
the crowd. I got away off and lay down under a mesquite tree and 
tried but couldn’t go to sleep. All my life came before me. I thought 
of Father’s faithful preachings amid dangers in an early day. I 
thought of myself—that I had never given God my heart and how I 
had rejected your teachings. It came all over me late in the night that 
I was lost. I was awfully troubled. I tried to pray. Late in the 
night I gave my heart to God. I have gotten permission from the 
boss to come home to be baptized. I want you to get the church to- 
gether and I want Father to baptize me.” Mrs. Bird said that the 
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night they prayed for their boy, and about the same hour of the 
night, the boy gave his heart to Jesus. I have also talked with Julius 
about it. He died a deacon of the Alpine church. A remarkable 
answer to prayer! The parents praying at old Bird Town, and the 
boy saved six hundred miles away near Alpine. 

This is not a book story, the truthfulness of which might be 
doubted. This remarkable incident took place practically as stated. 
Oh, how it reassured and strengthened the young preacher. Many a 
time when faith wasn’t as strong as it should be, I have reverted to 
this remarkable incident. It has again and again assured me. Yes, 
God does hear and answer the prayers of His people if they will 
pray believing. Why should any Christian doubt a prayer-hearing, 
prayer-answering God? 

I had become engaged to be married to Miss Alie Lee Kemp, 
daughter of W. A. Kemp, a farmer and rancher of Johnson City, 
county seat of Blanco county. In my next Missionary report, the re- 
port stated that all of my travels in whatever direction led by the way 
of Johnson City. We were married by that same good man, Rev. M. 
H. Bell, thirty years pastor at Blanco, also pastor of Johnson City 
Church, and who preached in the meeting when I was converted, and 
preached the ordination sermon, when I was ordained to the Gospel 
ministry. We were married May 6, 1890, in the home of the bride, 
and left the next day for the meeting of the Southern Baptists Con- 
vention in Ft. Worth, Texas. This was my first time to look in on 
the great body of Southern Baptists, into the faces of Broadus, Haw- 
thorne, J. R. Graves, and others. It greatly impressed me. I had, 
however, attended two or three sessions of the State Convention, 
which was great in itself. 

To this marriage were born ten children, five boys and five 
girls, as follows: Monta Marshall Glenn, Louisville Marshall, Carroll 
Chapman Marshall, (deceased), William Burrell Marshall, Vallie 
Marshall (deceased), Truett Bryan Marshall, J. N. Marshall Jr., Mo- 
zelle Marshall, Newman Leroy Marshall, and Dorothy Marshall Law- 
rence. Four boys and four girls are living. 

Mrs. Marshall was a good wife, a loving mother of her children, 
a homemaker, and a homekeeper. She loved God, her church, and her 
friends. She was not very active in public church work except in 
the Woman’s Missionary Union, but was faithful to Christian duty 
and service. She cheerfully assumed her tasks through the long 
years, keeping the home-fires burning while her husband was away 
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so much engaged in his ministerial duties. The last few years of her 
life she was a great sufferer, falling asleep in Nacogdoches, Texas, 
February 27, 1945, and was buried in Austin, February 28, Dr. W. R. 
White conducting the funeral services. 

About the close of my two years’ delightful work as Missionary 
of the Pedernales Association, I was invited to hold a meeting at 
Llano, and at the close of that meeting was called to the pastorate 
of the Llano church which I accepted, beginning my work the follow- 
ing September, 1890. It was a very pleasant but short pastorate. 
We built a good parsonage, had two good meetings, and altogether 
the church was greatly strengthened. In my former missionary work 
and here I was encountered often by a people who ridiculed spiritual 
religion, denied the operation of the Holy Spirit in conviction for sin, 
and affirmed that baptism was essential to salvation. Often they 
came into my services and interfered with people seeking salvation, 
made light of people weeping over their sins, looking under the seats 
and around, saying, “I don’t see any Holy Ghost, and I don’t smell 
any Holy Ghost.” In that western mountain country this strange re- 
ligious cult seemed to thrive, and they were to be found in almost 
every community. An older preacher told me how to close the mouths 
of such gainsayers, and I will pass it on for the benefit of other 
preachers, especially young preachers, for this cult is very persistent 
and will give trouble where they can. Their error is not with baptism 
so much, though baptismal regeneration is an error, and can easily 
be met, but their first great mistake is with repentance and faith. 
They teach that faith comes before repentance. I will illustrate how 
to meet the error by an example. 

I went to a community to hold a meeting where there was no 
Baptist church organization and very few Baptist people. At the 
close of the first service a man of the above described belief asked me 
to go home with him. I accepted the kind invitation. He made some 
remarks criticizing my preaching that night. I paid no attention to 
his criticisms. The next morning he renewed his attacks by questions 
and insinuations. He wanted to know why we believed in a Christian 
experience, why we took a vote on receiving members, where we got 
authority for this and that—stock questions to trip one if possible. 
I gave sufficient answers I thought without inviting an argument. 
Breakfast was announced and we went out to the table. He offered 
thanks. That was all right but not the usual courtesy. He continued 
to try to draw me into a controversy. I told him that I was there not: 
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to debate but to lead souls to Christ. But he would not be put off 
“that way. He was hot for an argument. Finally I saw that nothing 
else would satisfy him, so I said, “I will talk over these matters with 
you quietly with the understanding first that the New Testament and 
that alone shall be our guide. : 

“That just suits me,” he said. ‘Where it speaks, we will speak; 
and where it is silent, we will be silent. That just suits me.” 

I said, “You state how a person is saved.” 

He answered, 1. ““Hear the Word, 2. believe, 3. repent, 4. con- 
fess, and 5. be baptized.” 

“Well, we agree on number one, that one must hear the Word, 
but we disagree on the second and third. You say faith comes before 
repentance. I say repentance comes before faith. Now you quote your 
Scripture showing that faith comes before repentance. Then I will 
quote a Scripture showing that repentance comes before faith.” 

He hesitated and said, ‘‘Well, one could not repent before believ- 
ing.” 

I said, ‘““But we are to go by the Word. Then I will quote a 
Scripture while you are thinking of one. Jesus said, ‘Repent ye, and 
believe the gospel.’ (Mk. 1:15) Now you quote your Scripture.” 

He said, “But it is impossible to repent if you don’t believe.” 

“We are not to make impossibilities. We are to go by the New 
Testament. I will be generous and quote another Scripture and give 
you time to think of one. Jesus said, ‘The publicans and the harlots 
believed Him: and ye, when ye had seen it, repented not afterward, 
that ye might believe Him.’ (Matt. 21:32) Here the Scribes and 
Pharisees would not repent that they might believe. Repentance is 
before faith.” 

“But,” he said, “that was before the Day of Pentecost and no- 
body was saved before the Day of Pentecost.” 

“Tf that should be so, the world was in a bad condition and Jesus 
did not preach the gospel. That won’t do. But I will quote you a 
Scripture after Pentecost showing repentance before faith. Paul 
said, ‘I... have shewed you, and have taught you publickly, and from 
house to house, testifying both to the Jews, and also the Greeks, re- 
pentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,’ Acts 
20:20, 21, and also Hebrews 6:1. These are after Pentecost. Now, 
-quote your Scripture.” 

He had none, of course, and said, “I will get a man here tomorrow 
who will answer you.” 
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“No, my friend, you might get all your preachers here, and they 
could do no more than you have done, and besides I am not here to 
wrangle and debate but to lead souls to Jesus Christ. That is where 
your trouble is: your system has not saving faith. There can be no 
saving faith without being preceded by repentance. Repenting faith 
is what saves, and without that you are lost. You do not have to dis- 
cuss baptism. This lurking deadening error is at the point of the 
relation of repentance and faith.” 

By this time dinner was announced. We went to the table, and 
a humbler man than he was at breakfast, he turned to me and said, 
“Mr. Marshall, ask the blessing.” I think it opened his eyes to the 
fact that he did not have that repenting faith that brings salvation 
and the hope is that he sought until he found it. 

Young preachers, here is the place best to answer this error. 
Here is an illustration of its delusion. While I was holding my 
prayer meeting one Wednesday night at Llano, a young man came for 
me to go to one of the hotels where a woman was dying and wanted 
to talk with a preacher. Dr. Brown, my neighbor across the fence, 
sent for me. I gave the prayer service to one of my deacons and 
hurried to the hotel. Dr. Brown met me at the door and said, “A 
woman with tuberculosis has just arrived from the north and it looks 
as if she can’t live through the night and wants a preacher. I 
sent for you, but you will have to be very quiet and gentle with her.” 
The doctor led me into the room and said, ‘This is my neighbor, 
Brother Marshall. He will be glad to talk with you.” 

I gently asked, ‘‘Lady, what can I do for you?” 

She whispered, “I think I am dying, and am not prepared to die.” 

“You may prepare now,” I said. 

“But you don’t understand; I have not been baptized.” 

I then understood her trouble. I took my New Testament and 
said, “Lady, you be quiet and listen to me. God has not placed an 
ordinance like baptism, nor priest, nor preacher, nor anything be- 
tween the soul and its God. Now listen.” I read some of God’s blessed 
promises like these: “He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life.” (Jno. 3:36) ‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” (Jno. 3:16) ‘Him that cometh unto me I will 
in nowise cast out.” (Jno. 6:37) “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” (Acts 16:31) 

I explained these Spriptures with a word or two as seemed need- 
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ed. She whispered and said, “I have always been taught that I had 
to be baptized. Read them again.”” And when I had read, she said, 
“T never heard it like that before.” She then asked me to pray for 
her. After prayer I repeated some of these promises, and asked her 
to claim them as her own. They were put in the Bible for her to 
claim for herself. She hesitated, and after awhile raised her little 
bony hands and silently prayed. In a moment she whispered, “I can 
almost believe;’”’ and then, ‘I do believe.” She rejoiced in her bed, 
-and said, “I have been so lonely, but I won’t be lonely any more. 
Jesus will be with me.” 

I said, “Yes, Jesus will be with you always even to the end of 
the world.” I came back the next morning, and she was stronger. 
She said, ‘Oh, I am so happy; Jesus was with me all through the 
night.” I talked and prayed with her, and gave her some gospel 
tracts to read. She got stronger and in a day or two her relatives 
took her out to the country. Oh, it is good to know that Jesus will 
save one in his most helpless condition, even in the hour of death, 
without priest, sacrament, baptism—just His blood as He saved 
the dying thief. One of the great events connected with this short 
pastorate at Llano was the coming of George Truett. He had been 
elected by the Board of Trustees to raise a heavy debt that had hung 
over Baylor University for years. Dr. Carroll wrote a letter to 
the papers commending this young man to churches and asking them 
to write him in the interest of the University. 

The Llano Baptist Association was to convene in our church— 
in a month or two. So I wrote Brother Truett inviting him to come. 
He did come, and it was the pastor’s privilege to entertain the great 
young preacher in his home. As was the custom the pastor and 
deacons of the entertaining church were appointed the committee on 
preaching. I called my deacons and said, “Brethren, I have but 
one request. This young man Truett has come to the Association 
at my request and is staying in our home. I would like for him to 
occupy our pulpit Sunday morning at eleven o’clock. You can name 
men to preach in the Methodist, Christian, and other churches. 
Captain Davis, a lawyer, rather insisted that an older and stronger 
man preach for us, as we would have most of the messengers from 
over the country attend our services, but he graciously yielded to 
the wish of the young pastor, and we appointed the stronger preach- 
ers to occupy the other pulpits of the town. Our church was 
crowded to the door. After songs and prayers, the young preacher 
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arose quietly, read his Scripture, and began in measured sentences, 
speaking in that now world-known intriguing, unctious voice, that 
wrested the attention and sympathetic hearing of his audience at 
once. As he spoke with rising intensity and suppressed emotion, 
the people were gripped with a spell that held them to the charm of 
a heavenly message. 

His text was: “All things are your’s; ... and ye are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s.” 1 Cor. 3:21, 23. The speaker, apparently 
without physical effort, was inspired and lifted his hearers into a 
realm of heavenly ecstasy pouring forth by explanation, and by illus- 
tration sentiments that charmed the imaginations of men and angels. 
It was the highest order of eloquence on fire. I never saw as many 
people in tears, tears of joy and praise. I looked across at our 
senior deacon, Captain Davis, and he had his head in his hands, 
bowed between his knees in great rejoicing. He had been a little 
doubtful about the young preacher, but his doubts were now all dis- 
pelled and at the close took me by the hand and said, ““That boy can 
preach in any pulpit in the world.” And so he could at this early 
age. And soon he was to preach all over the earth where free peo- 
ples open the doors for the gospel of the Son of God. It was a great 
privilege to have this unassuming young servant of God in our 
home for days. He observed that Mrs. Marshall was very busy look- 
ing after the people in our home, and the church, and he said to 
her: “Just leave me to take care of my room. I know where every- 
thing is.” He was no trouble. Often Mrs. Marshall reminded me 
to follow the example of Brother Truett, if I could not in preaching, 
in taking care of myself, and being as little trouble to entertaining 
people as possible. I pass this on to my preacher brethren but I 
fear I did not learn my lesson well. 

In 1891, while pastor at Llano, I was asked by a long time 
friend, Rev. George W. Latham, to join him in a meeting of un- 
usual importance, at Honey Creek, in Llano County, fifteen miles 
south of Llano. It was a picturesque cove made in the mountains. 
Honey Creek is a beautiful, clear mountain stream, and in the recess 
or cove shaded by oak, pecan and elm trees, the people for miles 
around came and pitched their tents for some days of out-door meet- 
ings. The old settlers could remember Indian raids in these moun- 
tains in the not too distant past. Along with the red man’s depre- 
dations, and following for years, there was a slow development in 
bringing the country into a state of orderly civilization. There 
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had been two factions: the orderly citizens and the law-violators. 
In all this section, and, in fact, in all this mountain west these two 
elements existed, and, of course, inevitably warred against each 
other, sometimes the law-abiding element was the stronger, often 
the lawless was in the ascendency. Sometimes the law could not 
be enforced for a time. Often it was impotent to give to communities 
legal and peaceful conditions. Often enmities grew up between in- 
dividuals, and factions. Not infrequently fightings and killings oc- 
curred. These grew into feuds, family feuds, party or group feuds. 
Religion had to meet and conquer these difficulties. 

Christianity, always on the side of law and order, is its greatest 
ally. When by force of legal procedure you fail to bring about peace- 
ful conditions, the gospel that changes man’s nature also changes 
his relation to his fellow man. It changes hate into love. It makes 
neighbors out of warring factions. It builds schools and orderly 
towns and communities. This Christian leaven had been working 
for years in this section of country, but there were still dregs of the 
wild and wooly days of the past existing here as elsewhere over the 
country. The meeting swung into interest and power almost from 
the beginning. People were being converted, and the mountains, hills, 
valleys, and streams became vocal with the praises of God. A group 
of men belonging to the above mentioned factions became interested, 
and came to the preachers for a conference and help. Marvelously 
they were saved. These, with a new-born hope and salvation, along 
with others, turned their interest to an old man, the father of the 
community, an old Indian fighter with scars from arrows in his 
body—called by everybody “‘Uncle Charlie Roberts.” He was then 
very old and had evaded or avoided the claims of the gospel for these 
long years. A brother-in-law of his, Dan Moore, who likewise car- 
ried in his body scars of the Indian arrow, had been converted years 
before, and had become a minister of the gospel. But Uncle Charlie 
Roberts became more and more a hardened old sinner. The word 
on the lips of all the Christians was, “Can Uncle Charlie be saved?” 
His aged wife, son and two daughters had found the “pearl of great 
price.” ‘Has the old man gone too far? Has his old heart become 
so calloused with long neglect that it will not respond to the call of 
mercy?” Who could tell? He came to the meeting but stayed on 
the outside. It is hard to reach a man who stays on the outside of 
the house. His friends begged him to come in the house, but he 
remonstrated saying that the light in the house hurt his eyes. He 
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sat at the window near, where he could hear. I pleaded for the old 
man. The people prayed. One night, making the appeal, I made 
bold to say, “If any one within hearing of my voice, in the house or 
out, will come confessing his sins, even though he does not feel the 
change, the forgiveness, but as best he knows trusting his soul to 
Christ, by the authority of God’s word, I promise such person that he 
will be saved.”” In a moment old Uncle Charlie entered the door, 
walking as straight as an Indian down the aisle and gave me his 
hand, seemingly unmoved except that a serious earnestness was on 
his face, and took a seat. In a moment I glanced at him and the 
tears were streaming from his eyes. I asked, ‘Uncle Charlie, are 
you saved?” Patting one foot he said, “‘Yes, yes.”” Pandemonium 
broke loose, men and women hugged and kissed the old warrior. 
There was great rejoicing in the camp that night. The gospel had 
proved itself the power of God unto salvation. The oldest, and the 
hardest sinner, long wandering, had come home. 

Strange to say, after Uncle Charlie found the Savior, the light 
did not hurt his eyes any more. He would come in the house, sit in 
the amen corner and rejoice in the salvation of others. That fall I 
resigned the pastorate and went to Louisville, Kentucky, to the 
Seminary. On returning, I preached at the Llano Association twenty- 
five miles away. When Uncle Charlie heard that I was at the Asso- 
ciation, old as he was, he rode horseback twenty-five miles and sat - 
in the amen corner, and with tears in his eyes rejoiced in the glorious 
gospel that had saved him from sin and from hell. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN ONE ROOM 


‘| HAD BEEN PLANNING and hoping ever since entering the 
ministry to go to the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. That fall (1891) the way opened for me to go. I 
cut short my pastorate for the time and with wife and baby left for 
new experiences in a new state among a new people, the Southern 
Baptist Seminary. This is a tremendously great preacher institu- 
tion. To sit at the feet of John A. Broadus, the greatest teacher of 
homiletics and the Interpretation of the New Testament, and the 
most exact master of English extant, was a glorious privilege. It 
was a university education to study with Dr. Broadus. How good to 
have been there while he lived! 

I received a note one day from my pastor, Dr. T. T. Eaton, ask- 
ing me to go up the Ohio River and preach for a large country 
church in Trimble County. Taking a boat, Friday night I went forty 
miles up the river, and got off at Richardson’s Landing. I was met 
by Deacon Richardson, at midnight, and hospitably entertained in 
his delightful home on the bank of the Ohio River. Being late at 
night we did not talk. Next morning he came into my room to make 
a fire, and asked, “Young man, where are you from?’ Answering 
that I was from Texas, he looked around at me, and said, “My God! 
We sent for a preacher, you don’t mean to say that God calls preach- 
ers way out in Texas, do you? I understand that only cut-throats 
and robbers have gone out to Texas; that them cowboys out there 
wear leather britches, big ten-gallon hats, and big boots with spurs 
on their boots and bells on the spurs. We want a preacher.” I con- 
fessed that I had seen cowboys dressed as he described, but I said 
these cowboys believe in God, and when they go to church they behave 
like gentlemen; that I had been one of them, and had been in the 
cow camps since I had been a preacher; that they respected religion, 
and if sometimes one of them forgot, and let out a “cuss” word in 
the presence of a preacher he would apologizingly say, ““Excuse 
me Preacher, I just let it slip that time.” They are big-hearted, have 
reverence for the things of God, and many of them are Christians. 
After breakfast, Deacon Richardson suggested that since I had 
been a cowboy that maybe I would like to ride over the country some, 
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and be back to the church for the Saturday meeting at eleven o’clock. 
I told him that I would as I had not been on a horse since coming to 
Kentucky. He was a breeder of fine horses for the harness, for 
the race track, and for saddle purposes. So he had a Negro boy sad- 
dle and bring one of his best saddle horses around to the block for 
me to mount. When we went out, there was one of the largest and 
finest looking saddle horses that I have ever seen—I had been used 
to ponies— and on the horse was a little Yankee saddle. I said, 
“Deacon, if you will take that Yankee saddle off, I can ride him 
bareback, or, if you will get me a saddle, I can ride him. I don’t know 
how to ride that thing.” He tried to assure me and said it was all 
right. Finally I got on the block and straddled the horse, then the 
Negro turned him loose. He was a very spirited animal, and the 
first lunge, I was behind the saddle, but holding the bridle and 
pulling up I got back into the seat. I soon became adjusted to the 
saddle and was on my way. The horse had two or three beau- 
tiful gaits. I went all over the country in an hour or two and was at 
the church at eleven o’clock. Of course the deacon told my pedigree, 
our conversations, and my all but tumble off the horse. We had good 
services Saturday and Sunday. They asked me if I would take the 
church and move there. They would support me. I said “Brethren, 
I came up to the Seminary to go to school, and when through I expect 
to go back to Texas to the cowboys.” They insisted. I promised to 
take the matter under advisement and report to them the next month. 

In the meantime, I took sick with the “grippe.’”’ While sick there 
came a great snow storm. Snow covered everything for more than 
a month, and the sky was overcast with clouds. We didn’t see the 
sun for a month. The time came for my engagement with the church 
and Deacon Richardson. I sent my Texas friend, J. M. Newman, to 
preach in my place, and to tell the church that if I got well, and the 
sun would shine again to please excuse me, I was going to head for 
Texas and the cowboys. They had another preacher called of God 
from Texas, J. M. Newman. 

While I was sick, my class in homiletics had a midyear examina- 
tion. When I was well enough to go to class, Dr. Broadus said, 
“Brother Marshall, you missed the examination; I will ask you to 
write a paper on the ‘grippe.’” I remember giving symptoms of 
the “grippe’”’ as follows: 

Symptom 1. I thought my head would burst open. 

Symptom 2. I believed I was going to die. 
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Symptom 3. I didn’t care if I did die. 

Symptom 4. After all it looked as if I were going to get well. 
The good doctor passed me. 

There in Louisville, we had the most convenient house I ever 
lived in. The living room, bedroom, kitchen, and dining room, were 
all together. Everything was close at hand. We went there with one 
baby, and came back to Texas with two babies, the last named Louis- 
ville, for the city where the preacher school was located—the school 
of the prophets. Spring came; finally the sun shone out and melted 
away the snow. I continued my school work, but there came to me 
a great longing for the haunts of the West—the great prairies, the 
beautiful Texas rivers, hills, and mountains, the gurgling springs, 
twenty-five, or thirty of which are on my mother’s place. I even 
longed to hear the how! of the coyote, the hoot of the owl, and the 
lowing of the western herds; and so I turned my face and my journey 
back to Texas, the land I love best. 
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CHAPTER IX 


DOWN ON THE RIO GRANDE 


Bacx IN TEXAS I became pastor at Marble Falls where we com- 
pleted the building of a church house. The church, young then, soon 
became quite strong. Soulful meetings were held. The town was 
honey-combed with saloons. After three or four years it was de- 
termined that the saloons must go. Plans were carefully laid. Key 
men were enlisted. Instructions were secured as to how we could 
proceed under the local option law. It was announced that I was to 
preach on the liquor traffic. A great congregation gathered. Sta- 
tistics had been carefully gathered. The whole nefarious traffic 
was reviewed and exposed. At once we were on the streets circu- 
lating petitions for an election at the earliest time permitted by law. 
It was freely prophesied that we would fail. The saloons were too 
well-entrenched. The town and precinct would not vote them out. 
We spoke all over the precinct. Ex-Governor O. M. Roberts lived 
there at that time. We were good friends. I said to him, “Gov- 
ernor Roberts, we need your help.” 

He answered, “I am constitutionally an anti-prohibitionist, but 
the conduct of the saloons is so notoriously immoral in this town 
that you may tell it everywhere that I will vote to oust them.” 

The tide turned fast, in our favor; and when the results were 
known, we carried for local option three-to-one with eleven votes 
over. It was a glorious victory for sobriety and good order. Forty- 
' six years have passed and saloons have never come back to that 
town or community. 

After five years we moved to Kyle. Having a Sunday at my dis- 
posal, I made arrangements to preach at a town called Manchaca. 
Because we had no building of our own, I preached in the Methodist 
Church and stayed in the home of Mrs. Shelton, mother of Dr. Ed. 
Shelton of Dripping Springs. As I began my services, a man that 
I had seen before entered and took a seat. I noticed him weeping 
while I was preaching. At the close of the service this man came, 
reached out his hand and asked, “Do you know me?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I know you, but I can’t place you.” 

“Gagnon,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, I remember you.” Ten years before I was teaching a 
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school on Bear Creek ten miles north of Manchaca. We organized a 
Sunday School while I was teaching. I was boarding with a Brother 
Christal who had thirteen children. One Sunday afternoon just 
as we were getting ready to go to the Sunday School, a man rode up, 
got off his horse, and came walking in. Brother Christal said, 
“That is a foreigner by the name of Gagnon,” and introduced him to 
me. : 

Mr. Gagnon taking his seat said, “I want to buy some horses to 
ship north.” He pulled out his pipe, leaned back against a post and 
looked as if he were going to stay for the rest of the day. 

Brother Christal said, ““Mr. Gagnon, we are ready to go to Sun- 
day School. I promised this teacher that if he would organize a Sun- 
day School, I would support it with my thirteen children. You must 
excuse me, but go with us.” 

He said, drawling it out, “I believe I will. I may find some 
horses up there.” He was a French Canadian and a Catholic. He 
sat with a class that was studying the third chapter of John. When 
the sixteenth verse was read, he spoke out and said, “I didn’t know 
that God loved us.”” He was given a New Testament, and it was soon 
noised about that he and his wife, reading that blessed little Book, 
had been converted. 

At the next meeting of the Old Friendship Church Mr. Gagnon 
and his wife were received and baptized. I was now meeting this 
man again. He had gone to preaching and was coming to Manchaca 
every Sunday to preach to a crowd of Mexicans. He was soon there- 
after employed by the San Marcos Association, and did long and 
memorable work in that Association, and in the Austin Association 
as missionary to the Mexican people, until falling at his post in 
Austin. 

This is given, both to emphasize the value of the Sunday School 
in Evangelization and the power of the Word of God in leading souls 
to the Saviour. This devout and very useful man had never read a line 
in the Bible ’till one was handed to him in that little country Sunday 
School that Sunday afternoon. A French Canadian Catholic became 
a great missionary. 

The town of Kyle, named for Capt. Ferg Kyle, was located in 
1879 when the I. & G. N. Railroad, now a part of the Missouri Pacific 
System, was built in 1880. Rev. T. H. Storts, a graduate of William 
Jewel College, Liberty, Missouri, who had combined teaching and 
preaching for many years in Missouri, was induced to come to the 
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new town and establish a school in 1881. When Kyle was only one 
year old, four blocks of land in the edge of the fast-growing new town 
were set apart for school purposes. There were no streets through 
this block of land. The enterprising citizens erected an administra- 
tion building and two dormitories for boarding students. The boys’ 
dormitory was named for Rev. Z. N. Morrell, the intrepid pioneer 
missionary whose name had become a household word in all this sec- 
tion of the state, both in missionary operations and in driving the 
encroaching Mexicans and marauding Indians from the country. 
Only twenty miles from this place Brother Morrell was in the battle 
of Plum Creek where five hundred Indians were engaged, many of 
them killed. He was in other Indian fights near Gonzales and else- 
where and responded to the call of his country against the last Mexi- 
can Army that came as far as San Antonio, where his son was taken 
by the Mexicans, carried to Mexico City where he languished in prison 
for two years. This service to his country was only incidental to his 
great service to his church and to his God. See his book, “Flowers 
and Fruits or Forty-six years in Texas.” No wonder Dr. J. M. Car- 
roll in his book, “The History of Texas Baptists” gave a chapter on 
the life and labors of Z. N. Morrell. He began the chapter by writing, 
“There was a man sent from God to Texas whose name was Z. N. 
Morrell.” When he came to Kyle, he was an old man eighty years of 
age; his labors of love, sacrifice, and privations ina frontier land 
are on the record books to be revealed in the last day—but what of 
the old soldier of the cross? Was he forgotten, neglected, and left 
without care? Many of God’s aged servants have failed to have care 
and attention of friends in their declining days, but not Z. N. Mor- 
rell. He was in the hearts of his brethren. Col. R. J. Sledge and his 
good wife, Baptists of means, took this aged servant of God into 
their spacious home and gave him every attention and care to the 
end of his eventful life. And now this boys’ dormitory was named 
in memory of Z. N. Morrell. When he died, he asked that his body 
be buried in the churchyard, a plain slab be placed at the head of his 
grave with crossed hands, one index finger pointing to the Church 
and the other to the School, and the simple motto written on the 
tombstone, ‘A sinner saved by grace.’”’ He lived for the church and 
Christian education. In after years when pastor of the Kyle church, 
I was wont often to stand and view that grave, and wish that I might 
live a life, if not so colorful, somewhat like the life of Z. N. Morrell; 
and as I read and reread his life-story in “Flowers and Fruits or 
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Forty-six Years in Texas,” I thought I would like to write a book 
like “Flowers and Fruits.” There are many biographies of great 
men who recount distinguished service in church and in state. May 
it not be allowed a plain country preacher to pull aside the curtain 
and let the reading public look in on the struggles, sacrifices, and 
privations of the plain ordinary preacher? And Z. N. Morrell did 
just that. I have coveted in this little book to follow in his train. 
Soon after the Seminary at Kyle was begun, as it was by the citizens 
of the town, a move was made to turn the school over to the San Mar- 
cos Baptist Association, as it was largely built by well-to-do Baptists 
of the town and community ; such men as ColonelSledge, Captain Kyle, 
Dr. F. R. Martin, G. W. Whisnant, C. B. Rowland, and others. It was 
conducted for several years as a Baptist school, when it was thought 
best to turn it back to the community. During this same time— 
1881—-a Baptist Academy was established at Dripping Springs, under 
the direction of the Pedernales Baptist Association about which we 
have written. Thus we had two Baptist Schools in twenty miles of 
each other. They were both without strong denominational support 
and of course could not live long. Here is demonstrated some of 
the folly of our Baptist people in that early day, and yet as I think of 
some of the young preachers who studied in these schools, and who 
might not have been trained without them, I feel that these young 
preachers paid for all that the schools cost. Some of them were: 
Solon Bell, W. B. Harmon, John Baldwin, James Moore, T. Y. Adams, 
John Daniel, Henry Morrell, Ed Fouts, Tom Fouts, Ed Milam, 
Williams, T. J. Womack, Jake Burkett, and others whose names 
I do not recall. Then add to these young ministers a large host of 
young men and young women who became better prepared for service 
in the church, in the home, and in the state. 

Speaking of Jake Burkett in the list above, reminds me of an 
interesting incident: In building a church house at Laredo, we got 
into a jam with our contractors, and it looked as if we would lose our 
house for want of money to meet payments on the building under con- 
struction. I knew Jake Burkett, and had learned that his popularity 
with the cowmen of the West was extensive; so I wrote him about our 
situation and asked him if I might visit him and speak to his people 
for help. He wrote me to come. He was pastor at Midland where 
the Cowdens, Pembertons, and other Baptist ranchmen of means 
lived. There and at Pecos where A. S. Bunting was pastor, I got the 
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desired money to make payment and saved our building. Thanks to 
the big-hearted cowmen of the West. 

An amusing incident happened at Midland, a man came one night 
to join the church. His statement was not very satisfactory, but 
pastor Burkett advised the church to receive him. The next day I was 
in the First National Bank where John Cowden was president. I 
remarked to Brother Cowden that I was doubtful about the experi- 
ence the man gave last night at the church. Brother Cowden replied, 
“Jake said the man was all right, and what Jake says goes in this 
country.” Rev. Jake Burkett’s life in the West justified all the 
money spent in those schools. 

A call came from Laredo for us to come and hold a meeting with 
the church. This was regarded as one of the most difficult mission 
fields in the state. The border town of Laredo had a population of 
14,000. Most of the English-speaking people were Catholics, many 
Episcopalians, some Presbyterians, and Methodists. All of these 
groups had good church houses. Baptist people were worshipping in 
a little one-room plank house, 26x40.. After the meeting I was called 
to become the pastor of this small, but very faithful, group of forty 
members. It was hard to make a decision. To leave a strong work 
up in the state and go to the border so unpromising, was a stagger- 
ing trial of faith. Many friends advised me not to go. But the 
only question for a preacher to decide is what is the will of God. 
The decision was made to go to Laredo. There our baby died in two 
months after going on the field. There three children were born to 
us during the five years’ stay and labors in Laredo. There a splendid 
church house was erected, said to be the best in the city at that time 
for convenience and beauty. The work was hard but the church 
grew. We now have a splendid, well equipped, and vigorous church 
in this border city of 40,000. 

“Bro. D. M. Young is authority for the statement that Rev. W. D. 
Powell preached the first Baptist sermon in Laredo in 1880, on his 
way to Mexico as Missionary under the Foreign Mission Board. 

“In November, 1881, Elders O. C. Pope, Superintendent of State 
Missions, and W. H. Dodson, pastor in San Antonio, came to Laredo 
to gather the scattered Baptists, and organize a church. Whereupon, 
on November 13, 1881, seven Baptists met in the home of Bro. S. T. 
Foster, and voluntarily convenanted together, to keep house for the 
Lord, Brothers Pope and Dodson acting as a ‘Council of Recogni- 
tion.’ Thus was banded together by the authority of the gospel of 
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Jesus Christ, a little company of men and women on the border of 
our great state to be as “a city set on a hill whose light cannot be 
hid. 

“Their experiences have been varied. They have shared some 
of the successes, and many of the reverses incident to all of our 
churches, but with much more to contend against here on the border 
than their brethren in more favorable localities. This church was 
named ‘Creath Memorial’ in memory of the sainted J. W. D. Creath © 
who proposed, after finishing his work in San Antonio, to go to 
Laredo and establish his Master’s cause on the border. But Brother 
Creath did not live to get there. The Lord had need of him, and 
called him to Himself. 

“The church worshipped for quite a while in the private home of 
Brother Foster, and then erected a little plank room about 16x20 for 
a meeting place, where they humbly but joyfully worshipped God to- 
gether for years. This little house gave place to the little frame 
church 26x40 now used by our Mexican brethren. This little meeting 
house is held in sacred memory by the brotherhood where for years 
they met and preached, and sang and prayed. 

“The growth of the town and the demands upon them made a 
larger and more suitable house of worship a necessity. And so the 
present church, the picture of which is before you, was entered the 
third Sunday in November, 1901. A thankful people on that glad 
day rejoiced in a house built unto the Lord as a result of their faith- 
ful toils, and the gracious help of their friends throughout the State. 

“The church now numbers about 85, and is well organized, and 
at work. The present church building is an ornament to the town 
and creditable to our Denomination. 

“During his present pastorate the church has more than doubled 
in membership. It is coming to be a common thing for persons to be 
received for baptism at the regular services. Pastor J. N. Marshall 
has helped and encouraged his people to build their present beautiful 
house of worship at a cost of a little less than $15,000.00. The work 
of traveling and soliciting help from other churches was most ardu- 
ous, but the abiding conviction that he was about his Master’s busi- 
ness ever encouraged him to press on. Notwithstanding the demands 
made on his time, he is one of the most active men in our association 
in advancing our general work.” 

Rev. Bruce Roberts who published the above in his paper, “The 
Word and Work,” gives the amount paid out in cash at the time of 
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publication but the building was not at this writing paid out. And 
besides one-half of the whole lumber bill was a donation by that good 
and liberal giver George W. Carroll, lumber mill owner, Beaumont, 
Texas. The railroad generously shipped the lumber free of charge. 
There were other free gifts of material. Perhaps the present prop- 
erty is worth some $50,000.00. 

About this time there was interest among the Baptists of South- 
west Texas in establishing a school. Two or three articles were pub- 
lished in the Baptist Standard. A meeting was called to meet in San 
Antonio. That one was adjourned to another meeting. The success 
that I had had in raising money for my church building in Laredo 
led them, I think, to elect me as field secretary, and a committee was 
appointed to visit towns making bids for the school. We visited 
three or four towns and spoke to the citizenship. At San Marcos they 
offered two or three locations, and a cash bonus. We decided on the 
location that was finally chosen for the Baptist Academy. It was 
nearly unanimous in the minds of the committee that San Antonio 
was the place, and a four-year college should be projected to meet the 
needs of this great Southwest section of the state. The chamber of 
commerce said they could get a tract of land just north of San Pedro 
Springs. It was a charming location, and would have grown into 
great value. The First Baptist Church of San Antonio led by Dr. A. 
J. Harris as pastor was in the midst of selling their old property, 
buying and building where they are now located, and wanted us to 
wait a while about locating the school. So the matter dropped for 
atime. Dr. J. M. Carroll, that greatest denomiational promoter we 
had at that time, was finally contacted by the San Marcos people, and 
he became first president. We have our wonderful academy there, 
a joy and pride of all of our people. But we have not gotten the col- 
lege yet in the hub of Southwest Texas. I wonder if it may not be 
accomplished yet; though we have let an inviting opportunity slip 
away from us. It is a joy to note that as the book is going to press, 
that a school has been begun at Corpus Christi which promises to be a 
first class college and so this may be a final solution to the college 
demands for southwest Texas. Dr. E. B. Hutcherson is its president 
and its first year is having an enrollment of more than 300 students. 
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CHAPTER X 


ALONG THE COW-TRAILS 


Arrer five most strenuous but interesting and eventful years in 
Laredo, I went to the Northwest. The Rock Island Railroad had been 
extended through the corner counties of the state and it was being 
settled very fast. Another brother had gone by appointment of our 
State Mission Board to this new developing country—Sherman, Hans- 
ford, Ochiltree, Hutchinson, and Dallam counties, but the high alti- 
tude drove him back to the lowlands. I was appealed to and I agreed 
to go out to Stratford, hold a meeting, and look over the field. There 
was a very enterprising group of men in the church at Stratford, led 
by W. B. Slaughter who was the banker of the town. They promised 
me that if I would come, they would take care of my salary, give me a 
span of good buggy horses and a buggy, and turn me loose on those 
counties. The Stratford Church promised to pay for half-time and the 
State Board would pay the other half of the salary, and agreed that 
I could use as much of their time as was needed in other parts of these 
counties. 

I went back home, talked it over with my wife, and both of us 
talked with the Lord; we decided to go to the Northwest clear across 
the state and locate at Stratford. The horses and buggy were pro- 
vided and I was turned loose on that whole country. I was not ata 
loss in handling a span of horses and found myself at home streaking 
across those high plains, from community to community, from town 
to town, from ranch to ranch, and from county to county. Those big- 
hearted ranchmen gave me a great welcome and said, “Preacher, if 
you come to my ranch and nobody is at home, just put your horses in 
the ‘trap’, find you a bunk and some chuck, and just make yourself 
perfectly at home.” Sometimes some of them would let out a ‘‘cuss” 
word and when he thought of himself he would quickly say, ““Excuse 
me Preacher, it just slipped out that time.” The first year I was out 
there I organized six churches; one in a court house, one in a Metho- 
dist church, another in a railroad depot—a strange place to hold a 
service—, one in a school house, and two in dugouts. Meetings were 
held in these places, people were saved and baptized. Many of those 
noble ranchmen were saved the first year. 

A Panhandle Storm—On my way down into Ochiltree County to 
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gather some scattered Baptists and organize a church I encountered 
one of those well-known Panhandle blizzards. Driving along on 
Friday afternoon, making my way to a ranchman by the name of 
Peal, I noticed a cloud appearing in the northwest about the size of 
your hand. On I went studying my work: finally looking up, I ob- 
served the cloud gathering size and movement; and having had some 
experiences with Panhandle blizzards, I put my team into a fast trot. 
I had some ten miles to reach the Peal ranch and soon seeing that the 
cloud was coming fast, I put the team into a run. There were a few 
dim roads in this new settled country but there were none here; so 
I pulled the staples, got my buggy over fences, and the team was put 
to their best. The cloud was approaching, and it was a race to see 
which would get to the ranch first. Mr. Peal saw me coming; and 
as I pulled up, he began throwing the harness from the horses, hur- 
ried them to a shelter, and as we were tying them, the wind struck 
and lifted the roof from the barn. I jumped over a fence one way 
and Mr. Peal the other. I lodged behind a windbreak (solid plank 
fence built for the protection of cattle from cold). 

The storm was swaying the fence and it looked every minute as 
if the fence would be blown down. Finally I climbed up and fell 
over. Seeing a light, I crawled my way toward it. The wind was 
so strong that I could not walk. The family had deserted the house 
and had taken refuge in the storm house, a dugout. They opened 
the trap door and let me in. Mr. Peal had reached the dugout before 
me. There we stayed until late in the night, and we got so hungry 
that we ventured to make our way into the house. After eating, I 
thought of my horses and buggy. Putting on my hat, I opened and 
cleared the door, and the wind cleared my hat. I have never seen it 
since. 

To my joy I found the horses unhurt, but the buggy was gone. 
The wind had abated a little now and we went to bed, thankful that 
our lives were spared even though buggy and hat were gone. Next 
morning Mr. Peal called me saying, “I see your buggy two miles away 
lodged against a fence.”’ After a good hot breakfast, I dug into my 
bag and found an old coonskin cap which I was glad to don, got my 
undamaged buggy, bade the good family good-bye, and was on my 
way to the lower country, where, wearing the ludicrous old coonskin 
cap, I gathered a little band of God’s people together. Sunday 
morning in a big dugout, singing, praying, testifying to the good- 
ness of God, preaching the best I could, we organized the little church. 
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Amid all the trying experiences we were happy to put a light in 
this new place that has become in the course of years a strong and 
vigorous church. In ways like this and in frontier outposts like this, 
Christ’s work is established and goes forward. It has now been 
forty-two years since this and other thrilling experiences, but as one 
looks back on the hardships of a pioneer western preacher, one thanks 
God and takes courage. 

After the first year, we established a camp-meeting to be held 
annually. Doctors Truett and Gambrell were with us one year, and 
J. M. Gaddy and other noted men helped in these meetings. Our 
local force, J. P. Reynolds, J. J. Baird, W. H. Younger, and the writer 
held one of the camp-meetings. 

Camp-meetings—The history of camp-meetings and their need 
in a frontier country is obvious and is very interesting. It seems to 
be an institution of the western hemisphere mainly in the southern 
and western parts of the United States and more particularly in 
Texas. We know that in the great Wesley-Whitefield revival period, 
especially in Georgia, they held great open-air revivals, but it seems 
they were not in the form of camp-meeting as we know it in this 
farther west. 

The Moody-Bliss-Sanky revival campaigns were mainly in the 
cities of the northern part of the country, and conducted in large 
auditoriums, tabernacles, and tents. In the Southwest, mainly in 
Texas, was instituted the camp-meetings after their peculiar method. 
The country, seventy-five to one hundred years ago, was sparsely 
settled. All over Texas, families on farms and ranches were far 
apart. There were few school houses, and fewer church houses in 
all this vast southwest domain. If these scattered families were to 
enjoy religious privileges, they were compelled to go long distances 
to form congregations, and those journeys could not be repeated 
often. 

Besides in that frontier condition, farming was simple, stock 
raising was on open range, and there was not, as now, the necessity 
to keep constantly at home to look after their stock in pens, as dairy 
cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, truck-farming and marketing of 
vegetables, fruits, milk, cream, chickens, eggs, etc. Pastors, Mis- 
sionaries, Evangelists, and the churches sensed this situation, and 
planned accordingly. Baptists and Methodists, the principal denom- 
inations out in this open West along with other Christian groups, 
gave their attention to this character of revival effort. 
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Well-watered, shady groves conveniently central to a large sec- 
tion of country thus thinly settled were selected. These old camp 
grounds can be found now in almost every county in Texas where, 
in the years gone by, the people would gather for their annual re- 
vivals. They were great seasons of friendship and fellowship when 
neighbors living one hundred miles apart who had not seen each 
other for a whole year, would meet and remain together for ten days 
or two weeks in social enjoyment and spiritual uplift. As stated 
above, it was not then hard to leave home; the cows and calves were 
turned on the range together, where plenty of salt was put out for 
the stock to last for the time of absence. Many times a-milch cow 
was tied to the back of the chuck wagon and a bunch of fat fryers 
in coops were taken along. Some ranchers would supply fat beef 
each day or as often as desired; flour and lard were taken but not 
much fruit, for there was not much raised in those far away days. 
But they had the necessities of life for the family, and a good surplus 
to which they welcomed all visitors with an open western hospitality. 

There was always the grove in which to camp, a bubbling spring 
of clear cold water, and the Baptists always saw to it that “much 
water” was hard by to baptize their converts. The Methodists didn’t 
have to look out for “much water’—strange how little of a good 
thing will satisfy some people but they needed to be on a creek or 
near for bathing purposes. Of course in the center of their city of 
tents or camps was a great brush arbor or a more permanent taber- 
nacle where the services were held. Often permanent camps were 
made, crude cabins or sheds were built and kept for many years for 
these annual spiritual feasts. Good preachers were secured; the best 
music possible was provided—mainly of the well-known old songs 
such as: “Amazing Grace,” “There is a Fountain Filled With Blood,” 
“How Firm a Foundation, Ye Saints of the Lord,” “Jesus Lover of 
My Soul.” Other beloved songs of Zion were sung in adoration and 
praises to God from Whom all blessings flow. The creeks, the rivers, 
the hills, and the forests were made vocal with songs from the hearts 
of a worshiping people. Perhaps the most notable of these camp- 
meeting evangelists was Major W. E. Penn. He was first an emi- 
nent lawyer at Jefferson, Texas, when the town of Jefferson was a 
little city. Almost miraculously Major Penn was called out of a lu- 
crative practice, and thrust into the camp-meeting evangelistic field. 
A man of magnificent physique, the best bass singer I ever heard, 
as indeed he was a good soloist. He published three song books— 
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“Harvest Bells,” numbers 1, 2, and 3. Through his all-too-brief min- 
istry, W. E. Penn used the lawyer method somewhat in his style of 
address. His sermons were short and argumentative; likewise his 
prayers were short and simple. His method appealed to men and 
women, mainly to men. Major Penn had a standing challenge to *n- 
fidels, that if they would hear him through a meeting with unbiased 
mind, desiring to know the truth, that if anyone failed to be saved, 
he would quit preaching. Some would hear him a time or two and 
quit the meeting. So far as was known, and I knew much about it, 
there was never an infidel who heard this man of God through a 
meeting who was not saved. He held meetings all over the United 
States, and in foreign countries, especially in England and Scotland. 
Several hundred were converted in almost every meeting. 

Many of the people are familiar with the marvelous camp-meet- 
ings held by George W. Truett among the cowboys in West Texas. 
One of the most notable ministries of this far-famed servant of God 
was the unselfish service he rendered these boys of the camp and 
the range. You can visualize their going back from these seasons of 
grace to their camps and ranches with the love of God in their hearts, 
with a new life and a new hope that they perhaps would never have 
known but for the western camp-meetings. A Presbyterian preacher 
by the name of Blois has practically given his life to such meetings 
with the boys of the saddle, and through all of these efforts men of 
large means learned Christ and consecrated their wealth to the ser- 
vice of God. One of the first ministerial services rendered by Doctor 
Truett as a boy preacher was with me at Llano in my first pastorate 
at our association there, when in a sermon in my church he so magni- 
fied the Grace of God that he won a never-to-be-forgotten name in 
the memory of the people of that section of country. Twenty-five 
years after that eventful occasion, under the persuasion of these 
people he returned, and at Spur near the town of Llano he led us in 
one of the most soulful camp-meetings that was ever held in that 
country. 

The first camp-meeting of the North Panhandle was held ten 
miles south of old Hansford, then the county seat of Hansford 
County, in 1908. Rev. J. M. Gaddy was engaged to conduct the meet- 
ing. All of that north country joined in this meeting which was the 
first of several such meetings held in that section. Pastor J. P. Rey- 
nolds headed the Dalhart section. Pastor W. H. Younger led the Chan- 
ning section. Missionary J. J. Baird was over a large field of several 
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churches including Hansford. The writer was with the Stratford, 
Texas-Oklahoma section, consisting of Coldwater, Texhoma, Good- 
well, and Guymon. ° 

The ranch people furnished beeves*each day for the meeting. 
The people gathered and camped in large numbers. The third day of 
the meeting Brother Gaddy broke down and had to be carried home. 
We were all bewildered and wondered what to do. Great prepara- 
tions had been made. The people were in great expectancy. We 
went to God in prayer, and implored Him to come to our rescue. To 
my great embarrassment they selected me to take charge of the meet- 
ing. If there had been any brush there, I would have gone to the 
bushes; but it was open plains country. I did go to the Lord. He 
helped me, and helped all of us. God gave us one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, meeting of all these series of camp-meetings on the 
plains. 

The next year at the Slaughter ranch on Coldwater Creek, 
Doctors Truett and Gambrell were our preachers, and on and on 
these camp-meetings were held in that new plains country. Many 
strong churches in that territory are largely the result of these camp- 
meetings. I have endeavored to give a picture of this pioneer method 
of building the kingdom, that has been so blest of God under the 
conditions of frontier life. In this way large gatherings could be 
had. They had nothing of a home-nature to distract their minds from 
the meetings. Being together day and night, some five or six services 
could be held each day, and great returns accrued to the cause of 
Christ in these efforts. 

As the country settled, revival meetings were held in the local 
churches. The Encampment largely has taken the place of the camp- 
meetings, and many places with more permanent improvements than 
formerly, are now in operation each year. In addition to the Evan- 
gelistic appeal we have in these encampments courses of study— in 
missions, education, Sunday School, Training Union, Brotherhood, 
and W. M. U. work. Evangelization is the heart of Christianity and 
whether in the method of camp-meeting, or individual church meet- 
ings, in churchhouses, out in tabernacles, or whatever method, revival 
efforts are thus multiplied. The gospel of salvation is preached, people 
are called to repentance and salvation, and the cause of evangelization 
is carried forward. The method according to conditions may change, 
but by the same gospel—the old story of Jesus and His love—human 
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hearts are conquered, devils are cast out, Christ is enthroned, and 
the sinner sits, “clothed and in his right mind.” 

The Mad Made Glad—Coldwater was the old county seat of 
Sherman County in the upper Panhandle. When the railroad was 
built through this north corner of the Panhandle of Texas, Cold- 
water was left ten miles off the railroad. The county seat was 
changed to the newly-made town of Stratford, leaving the courthouse 
and a few residences at Coldwater. The Baptist Church bought the 
courthouse when I moved to that mission field in 1903, and converted 
it into a church. We arranged to have a meeting and invited Rev. 
J. T. Bell, then general Missionary of the whole Panhandle, to as- 
sist in the meeting. Preparations were made, and the church and 
people were in great expectancy for the occasion. On account of 
another engagement I knew that I could not get to Coldwater for the 
first three or four days of the meeting, but expected Brother Bell 
to be there at the beginning. Just before the appointed time I re- 
ceived a letter from Bell, saying that he would be delayed two or 
three days. I made the best arrangements I could to take care of the 
few days until we could get there. But this arrangement was not 
satisfactory. The people were disappointed, even to the point of 
becoming ugly and threatening to quit. My leading deacon got 
angry and took his family and went fishing. When I got there, 
Brother Bell, who had preceded me a day or two, said, ““We are in 
trouble. The people are angry and some have quit the meeting.” 
Everything looked blue. We came to Saturday afternoon and had a 
prayer and testimony meeting. Most of the people had returned. 
My fishing deacon had gotten back and was on hand. We knew 
the tide was rising. The service turned to confessions. One after 
another made hearty confessions of losing their tempers, asked the 
forgiveness of God and the church. On and on the services deep- 
ened in penitential repentance. It was hard for the deacon to come 
across. He was stubborn and held out to the last. Finally he broke 
down and said that he was the meanest man in the world, wondered 
why God let him live. He finally came across in penitent contri- 
tion. The ice was all broken and melted. The wife of the once 
wandering deacon had gotten right at the fishing grounds, and 
became greatly troubled that the cause of Christ had suffered such 
humiliation. She became greatly burdened for Henry Watson, 
thought to be the worst sinner in the country. She made bold to say 
so. I had the same anxiety for Henry Watson. We all prayed for 
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him. That same afternoon Henry, shocking oats three miles away, 
was seized by a strange feeling. He could not continue his work. He 
went to the barn, saddled his horse, and rode and rode over his ranch 
without purpose, as he afterward confessed, trying to get relief 
from this strange trouble. After riding his horse down, he went to 
the house and told his wife that he was in awful trouble, that she 
must be praying for him. She said, “Yes, Henry, I am praying for 
you and have been since I first knew you.” At that very time the 
people were praying for him at the church. Who can estimate the 
value and effectiveness of the prayers of a burdened people? 

Sunday came. It was one of the greatest days I ever experienced 
if not the greatest. The power of God in convicting and saving grace 
was on the people all day, and until late at night, and every person in 
the community that we knew was converted. Oh the acclaim of 
praises from the hearts of the people was sweeter music than any 
Aeolian harp! Heaven was there. Of course Henry Watson was 
saved. He said to me, ‘Preacher, what am I going to do? I never 
tried to keep from ‘cussing’? in my life. ‘What if I “cuss” now? 
What about it?” 

I thought a moment and answered, ‘“‘Henry, what do you do when 
you fall down?” 

“Why, I get up, of course. Any fool would do that.” 

“There is the answer to your question. When you do wrong, 
ask God to forgive you, and try never to do it again. Get up and be 
a better man.” I hope Henry Watson never swore any more. Reli- 
gion does not make one perfect, but a good case of it does make a 
better man, a better citizen, and, where true religion prevails, it 
lifts the standard of humanity—lives are purer, homes are happier, 
society is elevated, nations are made stronger; and, as it permeates 
humanity, the world approaches the millenium. Well, what about the 
meeting? It had to close. Everybody was saved. Monday morning 
we gathered at a beautiful lake out on the treeless plains and buried 
with Christ in beautiful baptism, the happy believers, and every heart 
“Once mad was made glad.”’ There was not a person left in the com- 
munity, that we knew that had not made a profession of faith in 
Jesus Christ. The meeting had gathered the whole crop, and prac- 
tically in one day. 

Deacon’s Light Went Out—Making a trip from Channing re 
Stratford, starting late in the afternoon, one of my horses became 
sick. I had to drive slowly. In 1905 the roads were all dim. Some- 
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times there were no roads at all between the places I needed to 
make. I would get my directions and drive over the prairie turf, al- 
ways carrying wire pullers so that, coming to a pasture fence, I could 
pull the staples, let down the wire, lead the horses over, nail up the 
fence and go on, keeping my directions until reaching the place of 
destination. On this occasion my sick horse would lag behind the 
other, gradually making a circle. After long, tedious, slow travel- 
ing I came to the railroad leading through Stratford, and by that 
could keep the direction. The horse became sicker and sicker, and 
the travel was slower and slower. Late in the night, I saw a light 
about a mile to the right, so I made an effort to reach the house. I 
had not gone far when the light went out. I tried to make it back 
to the railroad but circled and circled. Bewildered and tired, and 
hungry I stopped, took out the team, turned the sick horse loose, tied 
the other and, at two or three o’clock, tried to sleep. It was cold. 
The sick horse was groaning and rolling over and over. Getting 
too cold to stay in the buggy, I would get up, run around to warm 
myself, watch the suffering animal, try to sleep again, and continued 
in this way until day light. Nearly frozen, I was never so glad to 
see the light of day. About 600 yards away, I saw the house of 
Deacon J. P. Reeder and in sight was Stratford, my home. What a 
blessing is light! A deacon ought not to let his light go out on his 
pastor. This incident reminds me of an old deacon at another place 
who came and confessed that he had lost his place of influence and 
leadership in his church, and begged me to pray for him. We did 
pray. He had opposed the progress of the church, wanted it to stay 
in its little shell of past years, instead of enlarging with its possi- 
bilities. The dear old deacon had been laid on the shelf, not advanc- 
ing as the church advanced. Deacons, do not get on the shelf nor let 
your light go out. 5 
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CHAPTER XI 


IN NO MAN’S LAND 


O KLAHOMA—My long ministry has been spent mainly in Texas. 
While in the Panhandle of the state, I did some work in Oklahoma. 

Living in Stratford, Texas, I was within twelve miles of the 
Oklahoma line. A long strip of land lying north of the north tier 
of the Texas Panhandle counties, named Beaver County, and known 
as “No man’s land” or the “Panhandle of Oklahoma,” was just being 
opened for settlement, with the building of the railroad through this 
territory. People were coming fast and taking up this almost level 
and rich plains country, homesteading, 160 acres, under the Federal 
Homestead Law. Towns were being built all over this Beaver 
County country. 

I received a phone call one day from my very dear Seminary 
friend, Rev. J. M. Newman, who had homesteaded near Tyrone, 
Oklahoma, and, with the preacher’s urge to evangelize the new coun- 
try, had come to Guymon, the largest town along the railroad to open 
the work there. Brother Newman had struck a snag and wanted me 
to come up. there, and advise with him about what to do. He met me 
at the train and said, “I had secured this Woodman Hall in which to 
hold a meeting during Christmas week, but the manager of the hall 
found that he had promised the hall to the people to dance in at nights 
during the Christmas holidays. He was in great trouble and wanted 
to know what we could do. This was the only place in the new town 
large enough to hold a good-sized congregation. I told Newman that 
if we could not beat the devil on a proposition like this, we had better 
quit. So we went to the managers of the dance and asked if they 
would give us the use of the hall until nine o’clock each night, they 
could then use it the rest of the night. They very generousl¥ agreed 
to the suggestion. So the preaching and the dancing began and con- 
tinued through the week; that is, the meeting continued the week and 
longer. Each night about the time our services were to close, we 
could hear them below strumming their fiddles getting ready to come 
up-stairs for the dance. As the church congregation came down the 
stairway, the dancing crowd would be passing us going up to the 
hall. We treated them nicely, not referring to the dance in our ser- 
mons, only as the gospel naturally condemned revelry. Everybody 
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was friendly and in good humor. The services assumed deeper and 
deeper interest. People were being convicted of sin and were being 
converted. One could see from night to night that our crowd was 
gaining in numbers. Many who at first stayed down stairs with the 
dancing crowd later came up to the services. It got so the dancing 
did not taste good to some of the young people, especially the young 
ladies. Later the dancing crowd, all except the fiddler and managers, 
would come up to the services. Finally the dancing played out before 
the week ended. We had a good meeting, organized a church, carried 
on the services, and soon built a good meeting-house. The work soon 
became a full-time self-supporting work. I preached regularly at 
Texhoma, organized the church there in the railroad depot. Not a 
very desirable place to hold services, but it was the only available 
place in the new town. Later we built a good church house. 

An Embarrassing Wedding—lI lived at Stratford, Texas, twenty 
miles from Texhoma, on the state line. One Sunday morning I re- 
ceived a phone call to come to Texhoma that afternoon to marry a 
couple of young people. , After performing the ceremony, I came back 
to Stratford and preached at night. After the services Arthur Lile, 
a young lawyer, came to me and asked if I married a couple at Tex- 
homa that afternoon. Answering that I had, he asked where I mar- 
ried them. I replied that they were married at the Adams Hotel. 
Brother Lile said, “They got their license here in Texas yesterday. 
Adams Hotel is in Oklahoma. You can’t use a Texas marriage license 
in another state.” 

“Yes, but I did.” I replied. 

“But they are not married,” he rejoined. “They went back to 
their home at Guyman acting as if they were married. You have vio- 
lated the law as well as this couple,” said my lawyer friend and 
member. 

“Well, what must I do about it?” I asked. 

“Get them and marry them in Texas,” he said. 

It was ten o’clock at night. I could not get in touch with them 
then. I did not sleep well that night. Early the next morning, I got 
them on the phone, and told them to meet me at once at Texhoma. 
They came in on the train and I took them in my buggy away out on 
the prairie in Texas, clear away from everybody and solemnly per- 
formed the ceremony over again, and sent them on their way rejoic- 
ing. 

Sheep Branded “B’”—Hunting up Baptists at Goodwell, Okla- 
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homa, I was told of a family three miles across the prairie, thought to 
be Baptists, by the name of Allen. I drove out there, and before 
reaching their little dugout, a funny thought occurred to me. Mr. 
Allen was standing out in front. When I reached the gate, I spoke 
and said, “I am hunting some of my Father’s sheep branded ‘B’.” 

Mr. Allen turned his head to one side, thinking a moment and 
replied, “I don’t think I have seen a sheep in Beaver County.” 

His wife came to the door and said, ‘‘Mr. Allen, that is that 
preacher hunting Baptists.” 

He grinned and said, “If ‘B’ stands for Baptists, you have got 
us. Get out and come in.” I did, and found two noble Baptists in 
whose little humble dugout home I spent many pleasant nights and 
found in them ready workers and helpers in planting a church in a 
needy field. 

Fleas and Fleece—One of our difficulties here at Goodwell was 
finding a place large enough to hold services. There was no school 
house. The little dugout homes were too small to accommodate a con- 
gregation. A large abandoned dugout was finally found. We 
cleaned it out, found some temporary seating, a little organ, about a 
dozen song books of one-half dozen kinds. Here we began the meet- 
ing. The old dugout held a pretty good crowd of folks, but aban- 
doned dugouts became infested with fleas, and there was no other 
place to hold the meeting. We found it an embarrassing job fighting 
the fleas while fleecing the sheep, but it was about as hard on the 
singers and hearers as it was on the preacher to check the ravages of 
the fleas and carry on the services at the same time. We had a good 
meeting, sinners were saved, a church was organized, a good work 
was established which has become a lighthouse for truth and right- 
eousness in spite of the fleas. 

Here at Goodwell is now located a teachers college. There are 
many sheep branded “B” in that great territory now. It is very im- 
portant to gather all the people who should come into a little new 
church and we gleaned the best we could. I was told of a lady living 
some miles away who, the neighbors said, was a Baptist. I drove 
out to see her and told her that we were trying to establish our Bap- 
tist work in Goodwell and asked her where her membrship was. She 
did not know the post office but said it was away back in old Tennes- 
see on the Ridge. That was all she knew. So I could not jar her 
loose from her membership as a little girl away back in old Tennessee 
on the Ridge. 
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At Hooker, Tyrone, Beaver City, and other places churches were 
organized, and the next year we organized these churches into the 
Beaver County Baptist Association. This long strip of country 
called ‘‘no man’s land” or Beaver County has been divided since into 
three square counties, called Beaver, Texas, and Cimarron counties, 
dotted all over with towns and churches so that it is now a veritable 
bulwark of Baptist strength and prosperity. 

My dear friend, J. M. Newman, was made the first missionary 
of this wonderful western territory and planted the standard of the 
Cross all over this plains country; and as he was resigning the work 
after several years of service, the night before he was to move to 
another field suddenly his noble heart ceased beating and he fell to 
the floor—his work done. We carried his body to Altus, Oklahoma, 
a former pastorate, where it rests until the resurrection morning. The 
workers fall but the work goes on. “Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord .. . that they may rest from their labours: and their 
works do follow them.” (Rev. 14:18). 

While holding the meeting in Guymon, I learned of a tract of 
land near the town that had not been homesteaded. It was passed 
over by homesteaders because the railroad ran through the land divid- 
ing it, taking up some of the acreage and also making it inconveni- 
ent for improving and handling. I filed on this land, and, of course, 
was required by the homestead law to live on it and make certain im- 
provements. My good church at Stratford, Texas, generously gave 
me permission to change my residence to this property. So I lived 
some eighteen months here pastoring the Guymon Church, and build- 
ing a church house. Being near the town, my children could attend 
the school, and so it was a fairly convenient arrangement. Much of 
my time was given to work in Texas, and, of course, I was away from 
home much of the time. Mrs. Marshall, as pastor’s wife, endeavored 
to make up for my much absence, by doing some church visiting, 
working in the Sunday School, and the Woman’s Missionary Society. 
She was president of the Woman’s work and endeavored to be there 
regularly. My regular buggy team was rather spirited—she was 
afraid to drive them, and often I was driving them myself in the 
Texas field. It was too far for her to walk to the church. We had 
a little mouse-colored, Indian pony. She could drive him to a little 
two-wheeled cart we used for hauling things around on the farm. 
The Indian pony was spoiled and often rebelled at being driven away 
from home. He would come back home in fine fettle, but didn’t like 
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going the other way. Mrs. Marshall was large at the time; the gig 
and the pony were very small so the set-up made a rather ludicrous 
appearance. It was quite a joke with us. Often the pony would stop 
and not budge a step. She would have to get out and coax him to get 
him along. It was amusing but she stayed with her Missionary So- 
ciety and kept the work going. 

We found the railroad an advantage in several ways. All along 
the track, it being a steep grade to the Beaver River, coal would fall 
from the coal bin, and the boys would pick it up for fuel. This saved 
expense in our coal bill. 

One year we had a watermelon patch along the railroad, and 
the boys, having an eye to business, got to handing fine melons up 
to the railroad crew, who, in turn, would shovel a lot of coal off for 
the boys, which saved them the trouble of hunting for pieces of coal. 
Some fine pie-melons grew close to the track too. One day a rail- 
road man on a passenger train spotted a very large pie-melon, slowed 
down the train, jumped off, and got it. They were good fellows, and 
in return threw off several scuttles of coal in payment for the un- 
usually fine melon they had swiped. 

We were greatly amused, and the boys went up the track and 
found the big pie-melon thrown off. They had gotten it open but, 
of course, it was not fit to eat. That was a great joke with the boys. 
You understand this is open plains country; there is no timber, and 
our fuel was coal in all this plains country; so it was an item to get 
at least part of your coal free. This the boys were doing. 

Our water was drawn from wells by windmills. When we 
could not get enough coal to supply our needs, we had to go out on 
the plains and gather cow-chips. Some humorist or wag writing of 
the country, giving its advantages and disadvantages, facetiously 
wrote that out in the Panhandle it was hard on the women but easy 
on the men that “the wind drew the water and the cows chopped 
the wood.” Another instance where the railroad was to our profit, 
was that a fruit train from California wrecked just below our place. 
The word went out that all crates of oranges broken in the wreck 
would be given to the people. The news of the wreck spread and on 
foot, horseback, in buggies, carriages, and wagons people came for 
several miles around for the fruit. We hooked up our team to a 
wagon and got a wagon full of the finest oranges (seedless) that I 
ever saw. There were some wine barrels and casks broken and peo- 
ple with tin cups drank to their satisfaction of the wine. There 
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were many drunks but, believe it or not, I did not get any of the 
wine. It was a puzzle what to do with all the oranges. We had a 
piano box and some other large boxes which we filled alternating a 
layer of sand and a layer of oranges. They kept for months until 
we consumed our wagon load of oranges. The railroad paid us well 
for its right-of-way through our land. 

A Christmas came while we were homesteading. We were short 
on money and so to buy Christmas presents for eight children was 
a problem. We had done about the best we could, but on Christmas 
Eve we received a notice that we had a box at the depot. Hitching the 
team to the wagon, the boys went for the box—it was a large mission- 
ary box sent by the Broadway Baptist Church, Ft. Worth. Well, it 
was a magnificent box filled with everything that a missionary and 
his family could use. In the bottom of the big box was a smaller box 
marked, “From the seven Lattimore boys to the eight Marshall chil- 
dren.” It was filled liberally with what a bunch of children would 
want for Christmas. There was rejoicing in the Missionary home 
that Christmas. In nominating Judge O. S. Lattimore for president 
of the Texas Convention at Galveston, some years ago, I related this 
incident. I think the Missionary box secured his election as presi- 
dent, and my old school friend made a good one. 

Closing this work in Texas and Oklahoma after leading three 
churches in building houses this last year and after about three years, 
I was asked by the State Board to give my services as General Mis- 
sionary over the whole Panhandle, about fifty counties. 
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CHAPTER XII 


ON THE BUFFALO RANGE 


GENERAL MISSIONARY—tThe work of a General Missionary is 
a different type to that of the local missionary. It is a work of super- 
vision, raising money, contacting fields with associations and their 
missionaries and relating it to the State Mission Board, rather than 
organizing churches, visiting the people, etc. During this period of 
time I found it necessary to establish a paper as a medium of commu- 
nication among the churches of the whole Panhandle. We named it 
“The Panhandle Missionary” which came to have some 2000 sub- 
scribers. Pastors and Missionaries would report their work, discuss 
problems and fields, and project the interest of schools, and an en- 
campment. All of these interests were promoted by the paper. 

We had at this time two schools, one at Goodnight, and the other 
at Canadian. We should have had only one. Doctor Gambrell asked 
me to make my home at Goodnight where there were some rather dif- 
ficult problems to work out. This school had just been taken over 
from Col. Charles Goodnight as a gift to the denomination on condi- 
tion that the latter erect permanent buildings, Colonel Goodnight be- 
ing retained as a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Colonel Charles Goodnight—Colonel Goodnight, one of the first and 
one of the great men of the West, was a most colorful figure. He 
was the most innocent “cusser” I ever knew. He did swear occasion- 
ally, but he was not what you would call a wicked man. A long time 
habit had been formed in the rough, western ranch-life that made him 
seem wicked. On the contrary, he possessed the most noble traits 
of humanitarian tendencies. He was a great lover of his state, es- 
pecially, the West. He was a close observer of nature—indeed an un- 
trained naturalist, not going into the field as did Burbank and others, 
for he was mainly occupied with the practical things of ranch duties, 
but along with these engagements, his mind turned to the improve- 
ment of field, of flower, of trees. He wanted the best methods of 
farming as well as of stock-ranching, and that could be seen on his 
ranch and farm. I was with him a good deal and observed his trend 
of thought and effort. He wanted the best seed for planting, the 
best machinery for farm cultivation and harvesting. Colonel Good- 
night studied the best production of meats for the market and the 
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home. This was not limited to cattle, but also hogs, and sheep in 
which he specialized in stocking his ranch. But coming to beef, he 
was not satisfied with the Durham, the Hereford, the Calloway, or 
the Polled Angus breeds. He inbred the buffalo and the Polled Angus 
and named this cross ‘‘Cattalo” endeavoring to produce a better beef 
than the above mentioned and other strains of cattle. He began the 
crossing of the cow and the bison, that others may perfect in the 
future, but, for the want of means, he could go no further. Not 
only was he interested in meat, fruit, sheep, hogs, and cows, but 
Colonel Goodnight was greatly interested in developing the finest 
boys and girls possible. This desire led him in the effort to build a 
college, which he began and prosecuted as far as his means would 
go. Goodnight School, called Goodnight College, was carried on for 
years; and when he could go no further, he turned to our Baptist 
people, offering the building and a large farm and acreage in the 
hope that his plans and dreams could be realized; and the boys and 
girls of the high plains, from ranch and farm might be trained for 
noble service in life. I was associated with the school and with Col- 
onel Goodnight in carrying out these noble purposes. He was not 
a Christian at this time, but would say, “Yes, I believe in God. Evi- 
dences all about us would say that there is a Supreme designer and 
Creator.” 

Colonel Goodnight did afterward become a pronounced Christian 
and identified himself with the church. I have endeavored to unfold 
some things in the life of this colorful Westerner, not given in the 
story of his life in books and many magazine articles written about 
this great character, big in body, big in brain, and big in heart. Many 
boys and girls on the high plains of the West will rise up and call 
Colonel Goodnight blessed, for he sought, at much expense, to serve 
the youth of his country and be a blessing to mankind. The story of 
his early life in the West—managing of ranches, his organizing and 
driving great herds of cattle to the northern markets, his eternal en- 
mity to lawlessness, his daring courage in the midst of danger—is 
recorded in magazine and newspaper articles not necessary to men- 
tion here. So I am glad to pull aside the curtain a little and let the 
reader have a glimpse at some of the noble traits of this great West- 
erner. 

Colonel Goodnight, a great ranchman, and a humanitarian, but 
eccentric, being a trustee, made careful contacts necessary in order 
that we might work smoothly together in the school problems. Not 
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being a Baptist, he knew nothing about denominational life and meth- 
ods. I cultivated his friendship and won his confidence. 

Rev. J. P. Reynolds, pastor at Dalhart, was elected President of 
Goodnight Academy. We had worked together as neighbor pastors, 
and in those memorable camp-meetings, I had come to know him and 
love him dearly. Reynolds and I yoked up very happily. I tried to 
help him with the local situation and also to supplement his efforts 
on the field in raising money for the first permanent brick building, 
which was the administration building. Then, rather on the edge of 
the territory was Canadian Academy. It came to the denomination 
in the campaign for locating one school as we intended on a compro- 
mise proposition. We found it in debt and needing help from the 
beginning. J. T. McDonald was president, and did good work under 
great handicaps. 

Soon after this there was a move to establish a junior college at 
Plainview, a central location and in the most beautiful spot in all 
that plains country. Dr. Wayland of Plainview was making a very 
attractive offer for the location of such a school in Plainview. In 
the minds of the denomination throughout all of that Panhandle ter- 
ritory this was a very popular projected enterprise. This proposed 
school was first fostered by the Staked Plains Association. At the 
first meeting of this body, after securing the charter and electing a 
Board of Trustees, I was asked to take a collection at the association 
for the school which amounted to more than $8000.00 and which 
was the first money raised for Wayland College outside the town 
of Plainview, the habitat of the school. This shows the popularity 
of this movement. 

So at this time we had three schools in this thinly settled coun- 
try. We were certainly top-heavy on schools. It did not require a 
very wise man to see that not all of them could live long. This ter- 
ritory needed just one good school, and it now has that in Wayland. 
Goodnight and Canadian lived only two or three years longer. But let 
no one think they did not serve their day well. Students went out 
from these schools into other institutions and out into life’s activi- 
ties better prepared for their responsibilities, which justified every 
dollar put into them; and the memory of their service will be cher- 
ished in the minds of those who made investments in them. 

Wayland College lived, and will we hope until Jesus comes, to 
bless that great plains country. 

The high altitudes of the Panhandle country proved increasingly 
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detrimental to Mrs. Marshall’s health, and we were forced hastily to 
leave for a lower altitude. We moved to Waco where our older 
children attended Baylor University, though I continued my work in 
the great northwest for another year. My health was good there. At 
the close of the year, I turned over my paper, the “Panhandle Mis- 
sionary” to Dr. I. E. Gates of blessed memory, who was then presi- 
dent of Wayland College. J. P. Reynolds, and R. E. L. Farmer, also, 
became associated with Gates in the building of the one Panhandle 
school—Wayland College, Plainview. 

In 1910 I joined my family in Waco. The name of the Education 
Commission had been changed to “Education Board.” Dr. J. A. Bar- 
ton, formerly pastor of the First Baptist Church of Waco, was made 
the Executive Secretary of the Education Board and reorganized the 
Baptist education work of the state. He selected me, along with two 
other men, to become associated with him in this education work. 
From some experiences in the past, I was immensely interested in 
our school work. I have always given the first place to Missions. 
Evangelization is first and supreme, but it is not difficult to see that 
for a people to be strong and stable, that the saved must be educated— 
trained. We are to be a trained soldiery in the army of the Lord. 
And so Missions and Education are like Siamese twins—the life of 
one depends on the other. I did not want to leave the Mission work. 
I knew also that the great rank and file of our people did not see the 
need of Education as they did Missions, and that the Education 
would be harder than the Mission work. But I yielded to the more 
difficult task of helping to carry the needs of our Christian Schools 
to the churches. 

The history of building up our schools, both in the North and in 
the South is that they were established and built mainly by large gifts 
from individuals. Taking collections in the churches for Chris- 
tian Education was almost unknown. In this way we were doing 
pioneer work. For five years with this set-up—five difficult but 
glorious years—we carried the doctrine of Christian Education to 
the churches. The first book on Christian Education was published 
by this Board. And so by speeches, sermons, and literature “line 
upon line’? was carried to the churches, taking collections in the 
churches, carrying on campaigns of collections, calling on pastors to 
take offerings in their churches for Christian Education as a doc- 
trine. This education for Education was carried on intensively for 
five years. Finally, the education work was merged with the mission 
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work and all of it placed under the one board—the Executive Board 
of the Convention, which in the interest of unifying our work was 
no doubt wise. 

This Education Board has been sometimes characterized as a 
failure, but my belief is that this constant campaigning in our 
churches, associations, and in the convention for Christian Educa- 
tion, is bearing its fruit today in the better care and equipment of 
our schools. During these five years our schools were filled with 
students, and not an institution was lost: We visited schools and 
assisted them locally in raising money—thousands of dollars—that 
the “Education Board” as such did not get credit for. We helped in 
the endowment of Baylor University. I remember, I raised about 
$40,000.00 for said endowment. Yes, hard, but glorious years. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CAPITOL 


F OLLOWING my work with the Education Board, a call came to 
return to my first love, the pastorate of Llano Church. So we lived 
again in the parsonage that we built twenty-five years before. It 
was good to greet old members and new ones—to greet old friends 
in the town and country round about, and to make new friends. It 
was a delightful second pastorate in the beautiful mountain town of 
Llano with the clear, swift-flowing Llano River winding its way 
through the town. I baptized usually in the baptistry of the church 
but what a delight sometimes to wade out into the river, and bury 
people with their Lord in beautiful baptism. After this brief and 
fruitful pastorate in Llano, I needed to get to a school of higher edu- 
cation for my children, so I resigned and went to Austin where I was 
employed as Missionary of the Austin Association. It was getting 
back where I was reared and where I began my ministry. For eleven 
years I served in this capacity, and it is doubted if there was any other 
like period of time when Baptists made greater progress in all the 
Austin Country than was made during these eleven eventful years. 
We endeavored to do intensive Missionary work. Constant training 
schools were carried on for the Sunday Schools, the B.T.U.’s, and the 
W. M. U.’s. We didn’t quite have the Brotherhood movement then; 
but the men were brought into active service of speaking in the 
churches. We made a list of the men on whom we could call to speak 
_to the churches without pastors. So, often, we would have three or 
four groups of laymen going out on Sundays and speaking at differ- 
ent places over the territory. It thus developed the men and brought 
a blessing to the churches and Mission points. I had listed some 
twenty men and women that I could send out for this service anytime. 
I have never known this plan worked quite so well anywhere else. 
We carried on meetings the year round; in the winter they were held 
mostly in the city and large towns; in the open weather we went to 
the country. We published a monthly bulletin that kept the churches 
informed on what was going on and any changes in the program of 
work; so that we could all keep step together. 

Each year we had an encampment at Driftwood where teaching 
and training work was done, and this was in the old territory of the 
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Pedernales Association where I did my first Missionary work. This 
association had become inactive, and the encampment cultivated these 
mountain churches and attracted them to join our association, which 
was a blessing to the churches of a wasting field. But under the in- 
spiration of a live association these churches came into active co- 
operation with all our work. During this period we had our Seventy- 
five Million Campaign. We raised our quota and most of our churches 
paid their pledges. We helped the Negroes raise their part. I re- 
member speaking one afternoon at Austin in the Ebenezer Negro 
church of some 3,000 members. They had been in fasting, prayer 
and preaching from sunrise until midnight and each time a sermon 
was delivered, perhaps a dozen additional pledges were taken. When 
the count was made, this great Negro church had pledged more than 
either the First or the University Church in that same city. Next 
morning I called up my pastor, Dr. C. E. Maddry of the University 
Church and told him that I had about decided to change my member- 
ship. He thought I was thinking of going to the First Church. 
There was some pressure to change my membership from the Uni- 
versity Church to the First Baptist Church. He said, “O, Pshaw! 
Marshall, what do you mean?” 

“Well,” I said, “I have always wanted to be on the winning side. 
I thought I would join the Ebenezer Church. They have raised more 
for the Seventy-five Million Campaign than either our church or the 
First Church.” Maddry subsided. 

In the history of Baptist affairs, there has, perhaps, never been 
a more significant movement than the “Seventy-five Million Cam- 
paign.” It was initiated at the meeting of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention at Atlanta, Georgia, in 1919 following the first World War. 
The conviction was general and strong that an unusual advance in all 
lines of church and denominational work must be made. More had 
been learned about world conditions than ever before—a knowledge 
of the condition of Baptist groups in different countries, their needs, 
their possibilities, and the opportunities following the reorganizations 
of nations and countries after the war. To respond to this inviting 
call it was necessary to enlarge and strengthen both the Home and the 
Foreign base. 

So at this Convention the plan was adopted to prosecute a cam- 
paign to raise seventy-five million dollars to be paid in five years for 
this purpose. Dr. L. R. Scarborough was selected to direct the cam- 
paign. The organization was most thorough—from the South, to the 
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States, to the Associations, to the Churches, to the individual members 
of each church. Literature was prepared, speakers were selected, 
quotas of amounts to be raised by each state, each association, and 
each church were suggested. Certainly there was never a finer piece 
of organizational work done than was worked out by Doctor Scar- 
borough in this campaign. It took months of studying and speak- 
ing before the appointed day to pledge seventy-five million dollars. 
In one day the objective amount and more was hilariously pledged. 

Mistakes were made, of course, but Baptists got an enlarged 
vision and came into a new day. 

We had a rainy spell the last two weeks of the campaign. Of 
course, as Missionary, I was going and speaking day and night. I 
was using at the time a large seven passenger touring car, and could 
carry a good congregation or groups of speakers with me. The roads 


J. N. Marshall at his mother’s knee, at the old family home. 


at the time in the Austin country were poor, all were dirt roads. 
Many times my big heavy car bogged in the road or in the ditch. 
At a Worker’s Meeting following the campaign, I was put on the pro- 
gram to give a bird’s-eye view of the crusade that we had gone 
through for months. My subject was “Mud and Millions.” I had 
been in the mud most of the time. I had been in the mud more than 
in the millions; but the millions were raised. 

The magnificent granite Capitol, symbolic of the more magnifi- 
cent Empire State, Texas, ‘one, and indivisible,” is located in the 
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beautiful city of Austin. Is there a city setting more striking with 
its outstretching prairies on the north and east; with its cedar coy- 
ered hills and mountains, with the winding Colorado River coursing 
in every direction, on the south and west as it winds its way through 
the city, and on to the seas? This is my childhood city, and however 
far away at times, it is my home, the city I love best. But more than 
the city, beautiful as it is, with its churches and its schools, do I love 
the state that the Capitol symbolizes, and not just the state but its 
people, and I breathe the fervent prayer that its noble people all 
over Texas shall eschew evil, and yield a whole-hearted love and 
obedience to the “King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” 


DEDICATED TO REV. J. N. MARSHALL 
A true friend and former pastor. 


When your pattern of life was chosen, 
A touch of the Master’s hand 

Gave you a soul with depth and yearning— 
A heart that could understand. 


Each day was spent in learning 
Some word of His commands. 

Each hour was spent in turning 
Some soul into his hands. 


Year by year you’ve followed closely 
The pattern that he drew.— 
So when at last your life’s complete, 
You’ll know the home your Saviour knew. 


—Anne Louise Haines. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


BACK IN THE COUNTRY 


Fottow1nc my eleven years as Missionary, I gave myself to the 
service of the country churches. I have studied their problems. I 
wanted to demonstrate that the average country church could carry 
on and do as well as the big town or the city church. I was called to 
the Clark Church in Gonzales County, composed of a membership of 
people of average income. There were about seventy-five members, 
worshipping in a school-house. They were little farm-owners of sixty 
to a hundred acres. We planned a building not large, not expensive, 
but with ample rooms for Sunday School and B.T.U. work. We built 
and paid for it in three or four years, and, at the same time, paid 
regularly the pastor’s salary, setting apart a fair percent for de- 
nominational causes. They budgeted their income and used their 
weekly envelopes. I was with them eight years, and was followed 
by Rev. M. T. Jenkins, and he, in time, was followed by Rev. Alvin 
C. Johnson. They are now a full-time church, having built a parson- 
age and increased their support to pastor and to missions year by 
year. They have Sunday School, Training Union, Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, and a Brotherhood, doing as full work as the city 
church. What they have done, any average country church can do. 
If we will address ourselves to the task faithfully, there will not be 
so much of a rural church problem as we talk and write so much 
about. In this Gonzales section I preached to three other churches 
at intervals—Harwood, Cheapside, and McNeil. All of this section 
of South Texas is a fast developing part of our State. 

In the Clark community was located years ago an eminent Metho- 
dist minister who had his home and reared his family and died leav- 
ing a farm and ranch to a son and daughter. He was a scholarly 
minister, formerly identified with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
North. Coming South, for some reason he did not affiliate with the 
church here. Most of his people in the course of years had become 
Baptists. 

One morning his granddaughter and her husband, Judge and 
Mrs. LePorie, who were living in the grandfather’s home, asked me 
what should be.done with his library, saying that upstairs were the 
cld minister’s books, quite a library. Of course that excited my in- 
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terest, and I said that I wanted to see it. So I found a large library 
of very valuable books. I said ‘“‘Give them to me. I will put them to 
good use.” It was agreed that I might use them and put them in the 
hands of young preachers. I brought them home and reveled in the 
rich lore of histories, biographies, commentaries, Greek and Hebrew 
writings. I couldn’t do much with the Greek and could do nothing 
with the Hebrew. It was a treasure of great value. 

After a few months of delightful perusal of most of the books, 
I boxed them and also most of my own books, as I had been planning 
to do, and sent them about half and half to Baylor University and the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, where I hope the young 
preachers and other Christian workers will get benefit from them 
through the coming years. After my work here, I was led to nar- 
row my field of operations to serve in the Austin section, building 
church houses at Henly, Texas, and Kinney Avenue, Austin. I 
closed my active ministerial work at Kinney Avenue in the South- 
western part of the city of Austin where one of the most promising 
suburban fields of the city is being developed. 

The Preacher—Through a ministry of nearly sixty years I have 
had an opportunity of observing the life and labors of the Christian 
ministry in its many phases and many relationships. I have been in 
contact with them in the city and in the country, in pastoral life and 
in missionary life, in church work and in denominational positions. 
I have observed the preacher in the different periods of his ministry, 
the young preacher, the middle aged preacher, and the preacher in 
declining years. 

I do not hesitate to affirm that of all the several groups of men 
and women, the group known as “Preachers” of the gospel of Christ 
stands at the top of the list of the many worthy avocations of men. 
In making this estimate, I do not forget that now and then some one 
has proved unworthy; here and there has been a fall from the ex- 
alted place of his noble profession, such delinquency bringing re- 
proach on his brother ministers, and such default has brought re- 
proach on the cause, embarrassing people and greatly impeding the 
cause of Christ in general, and saddening the heart of every true and 
devout Christian. But their numbers are so few in comparison with 
the great army of the Christian ministry. Then, considering the 
minister’s delicate place in society and in the church, the wonder is 
that the number of those who fall is not larger than it is. He is 
often thrust into such unusual situations fraught with temptations. 
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Notwithstanding conditions of this kind, the great body of Christ’s 
preachers live pure lives and go down through their ministry with 
unblemished records. One may fall here and one there, but not many, 
certainly the percent of unworthy preachers is very small, and the 
purity of life and the lofty ideals of the great body of this noble call- 
ing is a source of admiration and satisfaction to the people in gen- 
eral. You will permit an old man, I am sure, to make these delicate 
observations concerning our Christian’ ministry. No sentiment here 
expressed can be interpreted to condone immoral practice or make 
excuse for it; on the contrary it should be said with emphasis, that 
it is to be deplored that there should ever be one of God’s called 
servants who would so far forget himself as once to profane his 
holy position in immorality or dishonesty. I shall not go at length to 
discuss the question of honesty in business. Of course, the true 
preacher meets his obligations, and lives within his means. Often 
he has little means to live within. He is sometimes disappointed in 
what he is supposed to expect from his people and has the right to 
expect from them. Yes, there is a black sheep now and then in the 
big flock. This, of course, is to be greatly deplored; but with oc- 
casional defalcation admitted, the great body of preachers are honest, 
and manage to meet their financial obligations. 

Some qualifications for the preacher. 

1. Heisaman. He may be poor, usually he is. He may come 
from the most remote country place. God seems to choose His proph- 
ets from places and vocations of least distinction, but He chooses men 
of character, notwithstanding their poverty and ignorance. There 
is in the apparently unpromising country lad the latent elements to 
be developed into a servant of leadership and usefulness in the King- 
dom of God. 

2. God calls men into His ministry. Surely every Christian 
has a place to fill in the church, and you may say the teacher is 
called to teach, the deacon is called to his official duties, and each 
one to his place of leadership in Kingdom work, some to sing, some 
to pray, some to exhort, every one to give, and every one to use and 
cultivate the gifts with which he is endowed; but God’s preachers 
have a distinct call to leave the usual vocations of life and give them- 
selves wholly to the “ministry of the Word.” His call is to a separated 
life, to a life of study and preparation to preach the Word of God, and 
minister in the work of the Kingdom. Like Paul he feels: ‘‘Woe is 
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me, if I preach not the gospel!”’ (1 Cor. 9:16) And one thus called 
is never satisfied until he surrenders himself to this holy service. 

3. The man called into this blessed ministry is called to make 
the fullest preparation possible that he may magnify his office. He 
is to be a student. His injunction is: “Study to shew thyself ap- 
proved unto God.” (2 Tim. 2:15) The Bible is his text book. He 
must use many books—history, biography, science, philosophy, liter- 
ature, theology—as side lights to a fuller understanding of the Word. 
Certainly the college and the Seminary are to contribute largely to his 
preparation. Many men have become well equipped for their minis- 
try who have not had the advantage of the schools of higher educa- 
tion, but they acquired it the hard way. The schools direct systematic 
courses of study and with the help of teachers in the schools the prep- 
aration is made easier. 

As stated above there are three distinct periods in the preacher’s 
life: youth, active ministry, and old age. We will consider them in 
their reverse order. There comes the time in the preacher’s life when 
he must slow up. The preacher’s is a strenuous career, if he follows 
his calling faithfully, either in the large pastorate or the smaller, 
either as a Foreign Missionary or as a Home Missionary. It calls 
for his utmost strength. Constant public speaking is wearing on 
nervous strength beyond what is thought by the average layman; 
and religious speaking is more taxing and wearing than any other 
kind of public speaking for the reason that it calls out a more in- 
tensive effort and excites the emotional nature as does no other kind 
of speaking. Then, in addition to the public speaking, there is a 
round of varied duties, too many to mention, besides the preparation 
that he must not neglect. So when advanced age comes, he must 
slow down. We now call it “retiring” from the ministry. I don’t 
like the term ‘‘Retirement.”’ That sounds like giving up. The preach- 
er’s call is for life. Maybe the term should be changed to “Promotion 
Emeritus.” 

Then there is the period of youth, when the young man is strug- 
gling with the impression to forsake all former plans—business or 
one of the noble professions as teaching, law or medicine—and to 
consecrate his life to the gospel ministry. There is the pull to heed 
the voice of the monitor knocking at the door of his heart to forsake 
all worldly pursuits and follow the Master. And that call will not 
down, and finally he yields and says, “Here, Lord, I give myself to 
Thee, ’tis all that I can do.”” What a decision! God bless the dear 
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lad who is making that momentous decision, and guide his feet into 
the paths of the fullest preparation for this, his chosen life work, 
forsaking all others and cleaving only to it. I am for the young 
_ preacher. And what a host we have of them! We are told that we 
have this year 1946, in our Texas schools 1468 ministerial students. 
What a galaxy of young life recently surrendered to the Lord to 
preach His everlasting gospel! This number enrolled in our schools 
now ... doubtless there are scores more who are called of the Lord 
and are planning for their life work. Let’s enlarge the schools and 
provide means for their education. No money given will go further 
and glorify God more than money put into the education of God- 
called young preachers. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE BAPTIST ASSOCIATION 


I 


A WORD PERSONAL.—The writer has had a ministry of sixty 
years. The first two years he was Associational missionary, and 
studied the subject in hand from the field. For nineteen years he 
was a pastor, and was closely identified with Associational problems. 
Six years he was a general missionary, or state evangelist, first in the 
missionary relation, then as educational evangelist. Here he worked 
with missionaries and Associations. Two years he was a ministerial 
student. Eleven years he has been an Associational missionary, or, 
as his title was Director of Missions and Religious Education. In 
these last years he has given close study to the whole subject of the 
district Baptist Association and its problems. In modesty he can 
make some claim to an opportunity of observing the. Association in its 
work from various angles, and submits herein some observations and 
conclusions that he hopes may help to a better understanding, a 
fuller appreciation, and a wiser utilization of the Association. 

1. History.—The study of the district Baptist Association is a 
rich and interesting field of research. In this discussion space will 
not permit more than to mention the facts that our fathers were quick 
to group in different sections of the country this Associational fellow- 
ship. It seemed that the churches could not live alone, isolated from 
their sister churches. As early as 1840 three churches in Texas, 
with a combined membership of forty-five, formed the Union Asso- 
ciation. In 1707 the Philadelphia Association was organized—five 
churches sending messengers. In 1644 seven churches in London 
formed an Association, adopting articles of faith. These historical 
facts are found in Cathcarts “Baptist Encyclopaedia.” It is not diffi- 
cult to find other groups of churches at earlier dates in England, 
Wales, Holland, France, etc. In fact the New Testament gives us 
some fine groupings of churches, such as the churches of Galatia, 
Macedonia, Asia Minor, and Judea. Who doubts that these New Tes- 
tament church groups had fellowship relation as Baptist Associa- 
tions? These early groupings of churches is cited to show how natu- 
ral and desirable is the Associational body. 

2. Its Value.—The district Association occupies a small terri- 
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tory, consequently it is in close touch with the churches composing it. 
It knows the churches, their ability, their field, their difficulties, 
their personnel. Likewise, the churches know the Association, its of- 
ficers, its executive board, its missionary. Confidence is strong be- 
tween them. Also the Association is made up of men and women 
who are familiar with the States and Southern Bodies. It forms a 


nexus that ties the church and a larger body together. It has an 
organization by which it can serve the church and also the State 


Body in denominational affairs. 

3. Its Territory.—This is a matter of importance both to itself 
and to the denomination at large. The territory of some associa- 
tions is too large. Perhaps some are too small. The body should be 
strong enough, both financially and in its leadership, to vigorously 
prosecute its own work. The county well settled with twenty or more 
churches is the ideal territory. If two or more counties, or parts of 
counties, are included it should be for the reason that there is not 
strength nor leadership to do vigorous denominational work in one 
county. If in that large territory there is unutilized leadership and 
strength, then the body should be divided. Take, then, the Associa- 
tion that has not the strength, nor the personnel, to carry forward 
its missionary operations in an aggressive way, but must look to the 
State Board for most of the support; unless it be in a large, unde- 
veloped territory, such an association should merge into another 
Association. The point of it all is for the churches to be so related 
in the Associational activities as to be able to do the most efficient 
work with the least expenditure of funds. 


II 


1. Organization.—The organization of an Association carries 
the same officers as most deliberative bodies, with the same general 
duties. But there are some specific qualifications necessary for the 
officers of a Baptist Association to perform the best service both to 
itself and to the Denomination at large. 

(1) Moderator.—Whether such presiding officer should be a 
preacher or a layman matters but little. Because of his place in the 
work of the Association, and because of the weight that said officer 
carries in the churches, he should be an outstanding exponent of all 
that the cause stands for. He should have fair knowledge of the 
rules governing deliberative bodies; he should know the personnel 
of the Association; he should be world-wide in his sympathies. The 
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writer recalls the moderator of an Association years ago who, upon 
his election year by year, and taking up the duties of the office, would 
say: “Now, Brethren, the main business for which we have met is to 
look after our Association work, and after that we may take up any 
outside matters that may be brought to our attention.” There are 
no outside matters. All matters concerning the Kingdom are inside 
matters. Baneful was it to make the impression that items concern- 
ing the local field was more important than other matters of the de- 
nomination. Jesus says: ‘The field is the world.” 

(2) The Clerk or Secretary and the Treasurer.—These officers 
should be efficient, of course, in recording the business and in keep- 
ing accurate accounts. 

(8) The Corresponding Secretary.—The Corresponding Secre- 
tary has duties unusual in touch with the churches, and in his corre- 
spondence with outside cooperating bodies, with duties that are now 
usually intrusted to the modern missionary as an executive, and the 
director of various lines of work in the Association of a secretarial 
character. The question is here raised if it would not be natural for 
the work of the corresponding secretary to be handled by the mis- 
sionary, whatever the designation of his title. 

(4) The Executive Board.—Here is an exceedingly important 
part of the organization. This body is the functioning committee for 
the Association all through the year. It is the Association ad interim. 
It is the executive body, transacts the business for the Association, 
carries the spirit and the will of the churches out into the fields of 
missionary operation. What kind of a board should this be? (a) It 
should be an intelligent body; (b) it should be sympathetic with all 
Kingdom movements; (c) it should be a representative body. If it 
is to be representative for twenty-five, thirty, or more churches, it 
should be a good large board in numbers. Some have thought that 
each church should elect its board members. There are objections to 
this. Another view is to select a group of laymen only. This has a 
semblance of wisdom. The writer gives it as his judgment that a 
thoughtful committee should be appointed by the body to nominate 
the executive board, constitutionally making the officers of the Asso- 
ciation, and the pastors holding membership in the churches, ex-of- 
ficio members. Then select an additional number of men and women 
to make it fully representative of the territory. Women should be in- 
cluded because they are members of the body deeply interested and 
sympathetic toward all of the causes fostered. Pastors should be in- 
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cluded on the Board because they have much to do in carrying out 
the wishes of the board in their churches. Also the pastor studies 
these questions more than most people. Then the pastor should be a 
member because he is a good business man, comments to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


III 


1. The Missionary.—The missionary is the field man. He is the 
representative of the Association to the people. He is eyes to the 
executive board. He is the pastor of the whole territory, pastor of 
the pastors, pastor of all the churches, pastor of the WMU, pastor of 
the Sunday School Association, of the BTU, of the laymen, of evan- 
gelism, pastor of all and servant of all. The missionary should be a 
good man and a good preacher. He should be an acceptable supply 
in any of the pulpits, but should be just as happy to preach out in 
the remote school house, and to spend his time in the most neglected 
and destitute parts of the field. It goes without saying that he should 
be sound in the faith, and should be sufficiently equipped to meet cur- 
rent errors. Peculiar cults and “isms” are often found in the most 
unexpected places out in those isolated and destitute corners of the 
country. He is not to be a pugilist, but rather kind and tactful, know- 
ing how to guide the thoughts of the people in the way of truth. 
Honey, not vinegar, catches flies. The missionary must not be a 
modernist; there is not much of it in the country; there will be less 
if we will not magnify it, but go straight down the old Jerusalem 
road and “‘preach the word.” He must be an evangelist, calling the 
people to repentance. The missionary must be a denominational 
man, interested in all the work as much as the work intrusted im- 
mediately into his hands. He should love young people and keep 
close to them, endeavoring to save the souls and the lives of the 
young people—get them into the schools. He should have a keen 
eye to find and help the poor boy and poor girl out in the remotest dis- 
tricts—diamonds are out there. This field man should be an or- 
ganizer, an executive. With the pastors and others he should bring 
the Association to the highest point of development, develop the 
Sunday School, develop the BTU, WMU, and the Brotherhood work. 
He must not be afraid of the denominational program, but put his 
soul into the task of leading his association to keep step with the 
marching armies. Cooperation is his sugar stick; if he does not have 
that spirit his field will not need him long. Many of us walk out 
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because we do not walk with. He is not to be an alarmist. Many 
people are scared at this time; this is no time to be scared. Many of 
us heard the alarmist twenty-five years ago; those who listened to his 
wailings and heeded his call to gather as minute men to save a sink- 
ing ship, are now stranded. Wrecks can be seen all over Texas today 
of men who went with the objector, the accuser of his brethren, built 
straw men, left the great working forces of the denomination, and are 
now living in a soured state of mind in their declining old age. There 
is a chance to make that mistake now, but it is not believed that many 
will follow the vaporings of another accuser of his brethren. Cer- 
tainly the missionary is the man to stand against all such hurtful and 
destructive movements, but must go right down the “‘middle of the 
road.” He will believe in either premillennialism or postmillennial- 
ism, but must not preach this all the time. In other words, the mis- 
sionary is not to be an extremist, a theorist, but a level-headed, warm- 
hearted exponent of practical religion, and of denominational up- 
building. 


IV 


1. Departments.—The Associational departments might have 
been discussed under the head of organization, as they are essential 
to the full organization of an Association, but it is thought best to 
consider these several groups of organization under the head of 
Departments. 

(1) The Woman’s Missionary Union.—No Association is at all 
complete without the special organized woman’s work. Women are 
great in their churches, in their systematic study of missions, in their 
sympathetic devotion, in all the interests of their church. This fine 
quality of intelligence of the highest consecration needs to be pro- 
jected into the Associational life. Missionary operations would be 
very incomplete without their sympathetic and intelligent contribu- 
tion to Kingdom interests. In this Associational organization they 
contribute to two things: first, a kind of an extension service in that 
they stimulate such organizations in every church; they also put on 
study courses on missions, education, and benevolence in the societies. 
Wise is the Association and the missionary that gives every possible 
encouragement and help to the women—“help those women.” 

(2) The Layman.—Men have been serving in the churches and in 
the denomination for all the years without much organization, and 
without much systematic preparation. In these last years they are 
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awakening to the importance of men’s organizations. The layman’s 
movement, that for years didn’t move much, but was more or less up 
in the air, is beginning to get its feet on the ground, and is found 
moving in the direction of organizing in the churches and in the 
Associations for fellowship and for systematic study of the problems 
of our denominational life. The Association needs such organization 
of the men. How stimulating it is to have a group of fine business 
men, men of affairs, to go here and there over the territory and speak 
on Kingdom matters, and call their fellow men unto salvation and 
service. Besides, our men need to catch up with the women in mis- 
sion and training courses; they can progress along these lines only as 
they are brought into Church and Associational organizations—The 
Brotherhood. 

(3) The Sunday School Association.—We have had the Sunday 
School in our churches so long that it is not thought that a church can 
exist without a Sunday School. Now an organization of the Sunday 
Schools in the district Association has come to be regarded as a neces- 
sity, and along with the Sunday School Association is the like de- 
mand for the B. T. U. Association. 

(4) The B. T. U. Association—These organizations can pro- 
mote other organizations in the churches, and also promote the put- 
ting on of study courses. Such courses are needed in all the church- 
es, but how great is the need of this training work out in the 
rural communities! Here is a great field for extension work and for 
good fellowship and inspiration among all the young people. The 
Association can do no better thing than to promote this work. 

(5) Evangelism.—tIn this last word we come to an untouched 
need. It is not meant that we have not believed in evangelism, nor 
that we have not done a great deal of revival work; but is it not 
too true that this work has been done without much system? In this 
spasmodic way many places have gone uncultivated, and much work 
has been done with the one single thought of soul salvation. The 
Biblical doctrine of saving the life as well as the soul has been over- 
looked; sometimes the individual has not even been baptized, and 
when “dipt—done.” The Association, through its executive board, 
should put on this work. A fund for this purpose should be set aside 
by the executive board. It is the belief of the writer that each Asso- 
ciation should be in full cooperation with the state board. Every As- 
sociational missionary should be a field man for the state board. Let 
these two boards have a fund by which a small sum, say twenty-five 
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dollars, could be appropriated to every approved place—mission 
point that could be grown into a church, a rundown church, dwind- 
ling and ready to die, a discouraged church. This small amount would 
make possible a meeting. Let these two boards instruct their mission- 
ary to find and report these places, approve them and make the appro- 
priation. Much of this evangelistic work could be done the whole 
year; then, through the open months of the summer, approved stu- 
dent preachers, capable ministers wanting work, could be secured to 
reach all these places. As a rule twice as much as the association 
and state board would put into the work would be raised in the local 
field, thus securing a very good support for the evangelist. This 
evangelist should be equipped with tracts, books, the Baptist Stand- 
ard, special information about our schools, hospitals, and orphan- 
ages. He would in this way bring the work of our great people to 
the neglected and uninformed districts, to the people who need it 
most. Herein is a field for evangelism that we have not worked in 
any worthy way and which waits in great need for the best thinking 
and action of our boards. We are reading much about evangelism; 
our state board is now struggling with this problem. Here is a field, 
the purest evangelistic field that with small expenditure of funds will 
yield the richest harvest; and here is a work for the Association and 
for the State that when in operation will so commend itself to the 
churches over all of our Zion that will elicit their most hearty co- 
operation. 
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CHAPTER X VI 


SOUTHERN BAPTISTS OUT OF A CORNER 


S OME years ago, Dr. J. B. Gambrell was heard to say, “I long to 
see Southern Baptists get out of a corner.’”’ It was in connection with 
New Mexico coming into full co-operation with Southern Baptists— 
Oklahoma had recently made such alignment and the question of Mis- 
souri breaking the ‘‘Missouri Compromise,’ was being discussed. 
These changes of alignment for the good of both conventions so met 
the approval of this great old Baptist statesman that he was moved 
to make the above graphic remark that could well become the slogan 
of Southern Baptists along this as along other lines. Place a map 
of the United States before you and you have two great conventions— 
Northern and Southern. Then draw a line beginning with Maryland 
along the lines including Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, part of IIli- 
nois, Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico, you have a very crooked 
line, and prescribing a territory in a corner skirting the lower At- 
lantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico and Old Mexico—veritably in a 
small corner of the United States. 

A Reason. 

There is, of course, a justifiable reason for such territorial divi- 
sion at the time. The East and North was first settled; there Bap- 
tists grew and became wealthy, built their schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries. The war.came on and impoverished the South. So, for the 
long years, Southern Baptists were hardly able to man and evange- 
lize this territory, much less to extend her borders. Growth and 
strength came slowly out of the tragically impoverished condition 
of the South following the historic but ever-to-be-regretted struggles 
of the early sixties. For years and years Southern Baptist colleges 
fought for their very existence. Many of them closed for want of 
funds and patronage—our one single school of the Prophets then, the 
Southern Seminary had its long, long, years of waiting for help, bare- 
ly lived, slowly grew—but gloriously wrought. What a romantic and 
thrilling history! But we could do no better then. We could take 
care of no additional territory. But along through these years the 
South has gradually emerged from its desolation and waste; towns 
were rebuilt and enlarged. The great timbered districts succumbed 
to the woodman’s axe from which the whole country received its 
lumber and other building material, and the land brought into farms. 
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The vast prairies yielded to the plow; the mountains gave up 
their minerals, and the lands every where gave their oils and gases. 
Cities were multiplied and grew; factories of various kinds were es- 
tablished to handle the raw material of cotton, wool, hides, meat, 
fruits from garden and field of the South’s natural and unlimited 
resources. Thus our sunny Southland has risen out of her poverty 
and waste, and has put on a growth, and strength, and wealth un- 
matched by any civilization for a like length of time. Our Baptist 
people have kept pace with this marvelous development so that she is 
not only the largest single Baptist body in the world, but her wealth 
compares favorably per capita with others. 


Readjustment. 


Since what is said above and more is true, there should be a re- 
adjustment of territory. We should no longer stay in a corner. We 
should bear our part in the evangelizing of this incomparable coun- 
try we call ours—this country over which the Stars and Stripes float. 
What would be right? Take your map again and begin with Mary- 
land and run a line practically parallel with the north line of the 
United States and you would take in West Virginia, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona, and California. The line is not straight. You 
can’t make it straight on account of state lines, but something like 
this should be evenly or fairly dividing the territory so that the 
Southern Baptist Convention would assume her legitimate responsi- 
bility to the ever increasing population of our beloved country. 


Southern Baptists’ Advantages. 


Southern Baptists occupy a vantage ground to be entrusted with 
such responsibility. It may be said in the first place that the North- 
ern Convention has in the great and growing cities of the East and 
North a tremendous task. They are not taking care of it adequate- 
ly—add to this her outlying country districts, the foreign population, 
the great unreached northwest including Alaska, and she has in this 
a task challenging the best she will be able to assume for all the years 
ahead. Her theological seminaries and colleges lie far toward the 
eastern part of the territory in the main. So that it is a long reach 
for her schools and other institutions to adequately serve and help in 
putting Baptist evangelism and training into this western country. 

On the other hand, the position of Southern Baptists is more ad- 
vantageous. Just in Texas are Wayland, Simmons, and Howard 
Payne College, pointing to the West and ready to serve. 
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Just back of this line of colleges stands the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Ft. Worth, of such phenomenal growth and 
power as to challenge the admiration of the whole country. In a day 
and night’s run she can put her young preachers and trained secre- 
taries and workers into any part of this territory. No woman’s col- 
lege in all of our country is appealing to our people of today as is 
Baylor College. And no body of young women anywhere are more 
ready to go out into mission fields and serve humanity. More and 
more Baylor University is coming into the life of a really great uni- 
versity. Orthodox to the core, her life of altruism, a school where 
the spiritual fires burn always. Baylor University has sent more 
missionaries to the foreign fields than any other school among us, 
_and whose young preacher sons are found everywhere toward the 
West, Baylor University, present great, future greater stands ready 
to put her consecrated culture in the person of her men and women 
into this outlying territory, thus enriching her citizenship, pastoring 
her churches, and saving the people. 

How Can It Be Done? 

How can this equity of religious operation be brought about? 
“Ah, there’s the rub.” How such an adjustment of territory and 
equalizing of burdens between these two great Baptist bodies can be 
secured is the problem. Certainly there is a righteous comity be- 
tween the two conventions to be maintained. Then the autonomy of 
the several states must be recognized. But the end to be secured is so 
desirable, the results that would follow are so Christian that it would 
seem that there is religion enough among us and wisdom enough to 
find the way. 

Where is the Moses to point the way to the promised land? 

I am happy that some of the difficulties stated in the paper 
above have been solved. Some of the coveted and rightful territory 
of the Southern Baptist Convention has been recovered. Southern 
Illinois is now Southern Baptist territory. Our work in Arizona is 
being planted and established and carried forward gloriously. Cali- 
fornia is being evangelized by our Home Board. And all the terri- 
tory between New Mexico and California may be manned and evan- 
gelized. A little start has been made in that great empire of “mag- 
nificent dimensions” a term Dr. B. H. Carroll once used before the 
Southern Baptist Convention in describing Texas. Such description 
applies well to Alaska, only on an enlarged scale. 

Yes, Southern Baptists rock-ribbed in orthodoxy and increas- 
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ingly shot through and through with the spirit of evangelism and 
training are coming into their own. There is a dark spot in an other- 
wise bright picture—we lost Montezuma College. How strategic its 
location was for the evangelization of all that far west! The wonder 
is if something can’t be done about it yet. How a great strong Bap- 
tist College is needed in that inviting field! Yes, Southern Baptists 
do seem to be getting out of a corner. More and more may she 
“lengthen her cords, and strengthen her stakes.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


SOME UNSUNG WORTHIES 


Aone the large group of preachers whose acquaintance and 
friendship I have enjoyed through the long years of my ministry 
are those whose lives have been known only in the small circle of their 
immediate personal labors, whose names have not found their way 
through the papers, such as religious weeklies, magazines, books, and 
other mediums bringing to the public, worthy deeds of service and 
sacrifice in laying foundations, establishing the cause of Christ on 
frontiers and rural communities. I feel the urge to enroll some 
names of these unknown and unsung worthy servants of God, as my 
memory recalls them. Here is a partial list over the state as I can 
recall them. 

Joseph Bird: 

Joseph Bird was perhaps the first Baptist preacher to do mis- 
sion work in Blanco County. About 1850, he settled at Round Moun- 
tain, Blanco County. This little mountain village was for many 
years known as Birdtown, named for Joseph Bird. For many years 
of his ministry he carried his gun to protect himself from the in- 
vading Indians as did the sturdy frontiers-men who gathered in pri- 
vate homes or little school houses with their families to hear the gos- 
pel of the Son of God. He held meetings, organized churches, and laid 
the foundations for civilization and Christianity. Brother Bird 
raised a large family and the records give two occasions where his 
sons were in Indian fights in Blanco and Llano counties. 

In 1890 his county honored him by electing him County Judge 
and he was consecutively elected for three or four terms. Brother 
Bird lived a very useful life honored by his neighbors and friends. 
Montgomery H. Bell: 

This unusually beloved servant of God moved from Alabama and 
settled near the town of Blanco, following the Civil War. He was one 
of the first students in the Southern Baptist Seminary when located 
at Greenville, South Carolina. He was for a time the western mis- 
sionary of Austin Association; was a farmer-preacher: held meetings, 
organized and pastored churches in counties around during a long 
ministry. He reared a large family; two sons, Solon, and Robert E. 
Bell were preachers, Hon. H. E. Bell, a lawyer in Houston, Dr. Spur- 
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geon Bell, a teacher in Texas, and Northwestern Universities. These 
sons graduated from Baylor, and the State Universities. Montgom- 
ery Bell was pastor in the town of Blanco from the time of his com- 
ing to Texas to his death more than forty years. He was known in 
all that country as the beloved John of our Baptist Ministry. 

David A. Porter: 

Dave Porter, as he was familiarly called, came from Kentucky 
in the sixties and settled at “Science Hall” near Kyle in Hays County, 
where he led in establishing a boarding School, called “Science Hall,” 
presided over by Mrs. Andrews. In 1883 he moved to Kyle where he 
assisted in building Kyle Seminary. Not a college trained man, him- 
self, he was a great friend of higher education. 

Brother Porter was a faithful pioneer preacher especially a col- 
porter of fine gifts. He sold books, held meetings, organized, and pas- 
tored churches for counties around. He was rated for years as the 
Missionary and Colporter of the San Marcos Association. 

C. M. Hornburg: 

C. M. Hornburg was of German extraction and spoke both Eng- 
lish and German fluently. His ministry in Blanco, Gillespie, Kendall, 
Kerr, and Bexar counties and other sections of the West, was greatly 
used over a half century in building and establishing the cause of 
righteousness in all that western section of the state. Brother Horn- 
burg was blest in having three sons to give their lives to the -gospel 
ministry—C. A., Lindsey, and Robert. Lindsey and Robert are still 
living. W. R. Hornburg (Robert) was educated in Howard Payne 
College, and served as its president for some years. He was pastor of 
the Coggin Avenue Church at Brownwood for years and was also 
General Missionary of the Baptist General Convention of Texas. All 
of these Hornburg brothers have proved themselves as worthy sons 
of this self-sacrificing, and faithful pioneer. 

Solon Bell: 

I am now mentioning the name of one of the most promising 
young preachers I ever knew. He was a son of the afore-mentioned 
Montgomery Bell, and an older brother of R. E. Bell, now pastor at 
Decatur, Texas. Alas! He died so young. I think, I never knew a 
more promising young preacher, very much of the style of the immor- 
tal George Truett as I knew him in the beginning of his ministry. 
He was one of those rare spirits that attracted everybody to him. 
To know Solon Bell was to love him. He was one of my classmates in 
Dripping Springs Academy, and died in my mother’s home in 1883. 
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He was not very strong physically, but yielded to every call for his 
services and preaching almost constantly, together with his school 
work. His health gave way; when only twenty-two years old, and 
was called up higher. To this day I vividly remember how the peo- 
ple all over that country from Austin to the border of the state 
mourned Solon Bell’s going from them. In just a few years he 
burned his life out, but it was a star that beckoned his many friends 
to the Morning star of Eternal hope. I would offer this modest 
tribute to the unusual life of a very promising young minister of 
Jesus Christ. 

W.B. Harmon: 

A word must be said of this self-made, and useful man, W. B. 
Harmon, who was reared near Dripping Springs, Hays County. The 
family was quite poor; and having the care of a widowed mother, and 
grandmother who lived to the age of 103, he spent his boyhood and 
young manhood in unusual toil. Converted when a boy he showed 
unusual zeal as a young Christian, and yielded his life to the gos- 
pel ministry, and at once began plans to get an education. At hard 
labor, he finally gathered funds to pay his expenses one year in old 
Waco University which in a few years thereafter became Baylor 
University. I was privileged to attend the University the same year. 
We roomed together, and following this year at Waco we were to- 
gether in Dripping Springs Academy three years. At the close of 
the first year of the Academy he and Solon Bell held meetings to- 
gether through the summer months. At one of these meetings 
during one of W. B. Harmon’s sermons, I was so overwhelmed with 
guilt as a wanderer from God, that I yielded to the pleadings of the 
Spirit, repented of my backslidings, and returned to the fold of duty. 
During these Academy years we were studying Latin and Greek. 
I went on to Baylor and to the Seminary. Brother Harmon, having 
married, taught school and farmed. After years we were together 
again, and compared what we knew about the Greek New Testament. 
I found that he knew more than I did, which was not much. While 
farming he kept his Wilson’s Diaglot New Testament and some 
other helps close at hand, and had become somewhat proficient in 
his Greek. I had neglected it. W. B. Harmon was a strong doc- 
trinal preacher, with good evangelistic application of the doctrine 
which he so strongly preached. 

Bruce Roberts: 
Reared in Caldwell County, Bruce Roberts was converted and 
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entered the ministry there among the friends of his childhood. I was 
his pastor at Lytton Springs soon after the beginning of his ministry. 
He was led of the Lord, as we believe, to plant and spend his life in 
the section of country lying southwest of San Antonio, pastoring 
churches at Cotulla, Carrizo Springs, Dilley, Hebbronville, and other 
places in that great mission territory. He is one man who has stayed 
in one section of the state all his life. Besides being pastor, mis- 
sionary pastor, he was missionary of the old Rio Grande Association, 
and other associations which were formed from the Rio Grande Asso- 
ciation, the mother of several associations. He has been moderator 
of one or more of these associations. He held meetings, led in the 
holding of camp-meetings, and so identified himself with the people of 
all that section that Bruce Roberts became easily the leading spirit in 
the development of the country both as a citizen and leader in religious 
affairs. Men of this character become known and trusted by the 
people in general, and make a lasting contribution to everything 
worth while. 

J.P. Reynolds: 

This useful denominational servant, after his graduation at 
Baylor University and his Seminary work at Louisville, Kentucky, 
came to the Panhandle as pastor in Dalhart, from which in a year or 
two he was elected president of Goodnight Academy. He threw his 
influence with the forces in developing that newly settled northwest, 
doing mission work, organizing churches, promoting great camp- 
meetings and in every way contributing his influence to the building 
of righteousness. Brother Reynolds was for years associated with the 
Buckner’s at the Orphans’ Home, at the head of the schools; but he 
is best known as field representative of the ““Baptist Standard,” car- 
rying the “Standard” to every county in the state. He is known to 
have inaugurated the group system in the churches whereby the sub- 
scribers got the paper at great reduction. This was known for years 
as “The Reynolds Plan.” The editor, Dr. F. M. McConnell, enlarged 
this plan and we thus have our state-wide paper, the “Baptist Stand- 
ard” enjoying the largest circulation of any Baptist paper in the 
world. 

Rk. E. L. Farmer: 

This indefatigable kingdom worker, a graduate of Baylor Uni- 
versity, gave the most of his ministerial life to the West. I was 
closely associated with him for years, in our great Panhandle Mis- 
sionary operations. It is my judgment that R. E. L. Farmer was 
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the most effective missionary that I ever knew. He could do more 
things, and do them well, than any man I ever knew. He was pastor, 
Association Missionary, General Missionary, School President, and 
withal a successful business man; and he did all these jobs well. 
Alas, he died too young! Many of us mourned the untimely going 
of this great servant of God. Unselfish to a fault, optimistic in the 
highest degree and with his unbounded enthusiasm, he always kept a 
level head. Good-bye for a little while, dear friend. We shall meet 
in the morning. 

The list of friends keeps growing as one after another comes to 
my mind, and it will be embarrassing when I see that I have left 
out some, and just as worthy as these mentioned; and again, I see 
that I can’t give even a brief mention of those I now think of lest 
this chapter will be too long, so I must cut short these mentionings, 
though my pen pulls to say something of each one of these heroic 
servants of God. There were the Clements, J. C and S. P., stalwarts 
in the Panhandle. There is J. B. Parker once Foreign Missionary in 
Brazil, with whom I held four most fruitful meetings in New Mex- 
ico. S. A. Cobb, old Baylor friend, O. J. Cole, pioneer in ‘“‘No-man’s 
Land” Oklahoma, G. W. Coltrin whom I succeeded as pastor at La- 
redo, A. S. Cornelius, beloved friend at Marble Falls, John A. Ar- 
buckle, neighbor-pastor at Burnet, Brice and Ed Milam among my 
first fellow workers, J. B. Armstrong, and A. J. Kincaid following 
me as pastors at Kyle, Henry Jeffrey, most self-effacing, always 
modestly preferring his brethren to himself, F. F. Bledsoe, fellow- 
worker in Austin, W. J. Bugg and E. E. Wheeless who have helped 
me in a number of revival meetings, M. A. Gary who succeeded me 
as missionary in the Austin Association, J. S. Harrison, Vernon 
Wheeless, W. J. Ward, J. M. Earls, W. J. Earls, C. L. Sansing, D. W. 
Townsley, G. W., and G. E. Stewart, J. M. Frierson, N. M. Gilgert, 
W. L. Lockhart, E. M. and J. M. Mobley—all of these last mentioned 
were fellow soldiers in the Austin country; Dr. J. V. Vermillion my 
member at Texhoma and the first moderator of Beaver County Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma. C. C. Carroll, missionary of Brown County. 
There was Isaac Sellers and Frank Marrs and D. H. Leseuer of 
Georgetown, the last two were for more than forty years missionaries 
in Mexico. I must mention L. H. Billings, missionary of the old 
Pedernales Association and later pastor at Fredericksburg, who be- 
gan our work in the German town of Fredericksburg. There was 
A. S. Bunting of Kyle. There comes to me the name of J. C. Talley, 
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one of the first preachers I ever knew, also B. F. Corn who held the 
first meeting I can remember at Dripping Springs, and William Mc- 
Cowen who baptized me. In that far away day were such men as 
Rucker, Jolly, Chote, frontiersmen of the first order, among the first 
preachers I remember. There is G. W. Latham whom I assisted 
in one of the greatest meetings ever held in Llano county.. I must 
mention J. J. Baird, missionary in the Panhandle who secured the 
beeves to feed the people in those remarkable camp-meetings in that 
northwest. There were E. McDaniel and J. N. Key, old preachers 
who stood by their young pastor at Bertram, Burnet County, under 
trying circumstances. There was that quaint brother John Baldwin 
who was never certain about anything, and looking at a fat beef one 
day was asked if the beef was fat, replied, “I don’t know. It looks 
fat on this side.” On and on the blessed preachers come to mind. 
Time would fail me to tell of Agee, the Bagleys, C. A. Baskin, Bishop, 
C. L. Boone, W. D. Bowen, J. W. Cunningham, V. G. Cunningham, 
A. S. Broadus, W. L. Brown, Mose Lackey, Andrew Lackey, W. L. 
Lackey, I. H. Willingham, L. R. Byrd, M. G. Caperton, A. B. Car- 
lisle, H. R. Carroll, a nephew of the great Carrolls, B. H. and J. M., 
and Hulen is a great pulpiteer too. A.C. Clawson, L. S. Cox, W. L. 
Dubose, D. R. Dunham, J. H. H. Ellis, father of the more noted Neal 
Ellis and yet a better preacher than his son. There is also R. A. Fitz- 
gerald, E. M. Foreman, W. H. Fortney, T. J. Fouts, Ed Fouts, A. T. 
Garrard, J. A. Hall, J. M. Harder, Cecil J Harper, H. D. Heath, J. 
S. Henderson,.J. R. Hicks, D. E. Hogan, John Holland, H. T. Honea, 
J. M. Hunt, M. T. Jenkins, Alvin C. Johnson, Julius P. King, W. A. 
Knight, J. C. F. Kyger, in his early life one of our great evangelists, 
but giving himself to secular affairs his useful ministry has been 
rather dimmed for the last few years. Then there is R. C. MeCul- 
lough, B. F. Milam, H. C. Morrison, J. M. Newman, Edgar Owen, D. 
H. Palmer, W. H. Price, J. M. Reynolds, J. B. Riddle, J. A. Smart, A. 
J. Smith, O. F. Smith, J. A. Smith, J. M. Mizzell, J. D. Stringer, C. 
A. Taylor, J. W. Thomas, E. Homer Tirey, J. C. Watkins, A. M. 
Wester, S. M. York, J. R. Hale, J. W. Daniel, C. D. Daniel, missionary 
to Brazil, Cuba and to Texas Mexicans, J. M. Moore, Dan Moore, the 
old Indian fighter, T. Y. Adams, Henry Morrell, T. J. Womack, G. W. 
Womack, O. F. Gragg, Judge Newton, both preacher and county 
judge, J. D. Walker, F. M. Walker, W. T. Sanders, part Indian and a 
great orator, J. M. Wallace, F. S. Rountree, Lee Lackey, C. B. Hollis, 
E. Given, J. O. Nicholson, W. T. Hillman, Everett Martin, J. A. Steph- 
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ens, kL. R. Cole, J. T. King, M. F. Drury, 8. C. Harl, D. R. Peveto, 
Bennet Hatcher, J. C. Dodgen, A. L. Aulick, E. Burkett, Tom McCar- 
ley, O. F. Carlson, Olen Miles, L. R. Millican, the greatest missionary 
we have ever had in the far west to El Paso, B. F. Goodwin, Layton 
Maddox, H. T. Peal, J. W. Mason, Jesse Yelvington. 

“And what shall I more say?” for the time would fail me to 
tell of those worthies and the many more of God’s faithful preachers, 
most of them never in the limelight, “who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, 
cut of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens. Women received their dead raised 
to life again; and others were tortured, not accepting deliverance; 
that they might obtain a better resurrection: and others had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ment; they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented; (of whom the world was 
not worthy:) they wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens 
and caves of the earth: And these all, having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promise: God having provided 
some better things for us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect. 

Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith; who for the joy that was set before Him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” (Heb. 11:32-40, 12:1-2) 

The eleventh chapter of Hebrews is a catalogue of Old Testament 
characters enduring persecution, and giving their accomplishments 
by faith. They are called by Dr. A. C. Kendrick the ‘Master roll of 
the Heroes of Faith,” (See American Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, Hebrews, Page 145.) 

This is a history of the sufferings of God’s heroes from Abel to 
Malachai, about 3500 years. Perhaps this is not only a history, but 
also a prophecy. It not only looks backward but looks forward. This 
same line of persecution goes down through the New Testament 
period; and the line of God’s dealings with a people peculiarly and 
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strictly carrying out His purposes, continues through the history of 
His church which came into existence while Christ was on earth and 
endures down through the centuries, through the dark ages and on 
down to the present time. And perhaps the end of persecution and 
hardships is not yet. There is every indication today that a combi- 
nation of plans is in the making in which Baptists are to be tried 
again as they were in the days of Constantine. Baptist people are 
a peculiar people. They cannot federate with any other Christian 
body or bodies in the world. Their principles will not permit them 
to amalgamate organically with any human organization. Pres- 
sure will be resorted to more and more in an effort to force a union 
on unscriptural grounds. You can feel it in the air now. It is said 
that Southern Baptists now is ‘“‘The Problem Child.” This “Problem 
child” is today marked for attack. Just in what way and to what ex- 
tent this will be made, we may not now know, but every sign indicates 
that it is coming. Will the preachers and churches remain true? 
Will we continue to make the New Testament “‘The Rule of Faith and 
Practice?’ Others will resort to expediency. They can and will unite 
on whatever basis seems most convenient and desirable. Christ’s 
truest people will rally around the “Holy Oracles of God.” In the 
eyes of the world this will not be popular. Stronger and stronger 
will come the opposition. Methods that we may not now imagine will 
be resorted to in the days ahead to intimidate, to belittle, to discour- 
age, to misrepresent, to divide, to overshadow, and in a thousand 
ways take advantage and endeavor to destroy; but ‘“‘the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against”? Christ’s Church. We can’t see ahead, it 
may be in the movements of nations, in the coming of another war, or 
wars, that even physical force will be resorted to. Persecution of the 
severest kind may be ahead of us. Whatever comes, will we stand 
by the Book? I think these preachers whose names I have mentioned, 
and multiplied thousands of others, not only in this state, but in 
every state in the union, and in every land, in every nation, will to 
the last drop of blood remain true to the teachings of Christ, and 
His Apostles. I feel sure those old pioneers, enduring frontier hard- 
ships, proclaiming the everlasting gospel without money and without 
price, had the martyr spirit and have not departed from the body 
of Christ. And who knows but that in the inscrutable providence of 
God, that such trials may “turn out to the furtherance of the gos- 
pel.” “The blood of the martyr is the seed of the church.” The 
greatest progress that Christianity ever enjoyed was in the periods 
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of the greatest persecution. It would seem a paradox, but history so 
reveals. I well remember the great John A. Broadus, lecturing to 
his class of two hundred and thirty-six students in 1892, on “New 
Testament Interpretations,” deploring laxity and often indifference 
in mission work and soul-winning as compared to the New Testament 
period, and for three centuries following Christ and the Apostles, 
made the impressive statement that “It might be a good thing today 
if brickbats were occasionally hurled through the windows and just 
missed the preacher’s head a little bit.” It might stir the preacher 
to more faithful preaching. Wonder if religion isn’t too popular 
these days, and we have become too soft? Have we not to a great 
degree, lost the passion for lost souls? We don’t see much of the 
“Ministry of tears’ in these modern times. “Did Christ over sin- 
ners weep, and shall our cheeks be dry?” Oh, it looks as if a good 
deal of money is given for world evangelization, but when we think 
of the numbers and the wealth of our Baptist people and how little 
we are doing with it, the conviction is forced on us that a great people 
are piddling with a great world-girdling cause, and a cause that cost 
the Redeemer the last drop of His precious blood. Yes, it looks as if 
more difficult days portend for the future, and if it will take “re- 
sisting unto blood” to jar our Baptist people loose from their self- 
complacency, and check their breakneck speed of chasing the almighty 
dollar, and wean us away from worldliness, and pleasure-seeking, 
let the difficult days come. I would suggest four lines of future pro- 
ceedure in our preaching and teaching: 

1. A return to explicit preaching and teaching of the distinc- 
tive principles of the New Testament, doctrinal preaching in the 
spirit of the truth, and in the love of the truth. 

2. That such faithful stewardship be so emphasized that the 
wealth of our people will be turned into the treasury of the Lord, that 
missionaries may be multiplied to man the wide open and inviting 
fields white unto harvest. ‘‘Let us go up at once, and possess it; for 
we are well able to overcome it.” Num. 13:30. 

38. That an ever increasing call be made to evangelization and 
life-saving that our people may give themselves with an abandon to 
conquest for Jesus Christ, as did the early Christians. 

4. That young men and young women being trained in our 
schools, may eschew the glitter and glare of this modern day of seek- 
ing wealth, worldly fame, and worldly pleasure, and may, by the 
thousands, consecrate their trained talents to the service of Christ 
and lose themselves in a holy crusade in bringing Christ and His 
great salvation to the benighted nations of the world, in the quickest 
time possible, for “it is later than we think.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


EVENTIDE 


F OR ONE whose life has been very active, and whose ministerial 
labors have been strenuous and constant, it is no small matter to face 
a slow-up and cessation from pastoral and missionary operations. 
These labors had covered a period of about 53 years. 

But when one reaches the age of 76, as I had, the conviction is 
reached that the run must be slowed down to a more moderate pace. 

Then, added to the fact of advanced age, my wife had undergone 
a long and serious illness, and it was evident that she would remain 
an invalid the rest of her life. She had cheerfully given me up to 
many absences from home and had shared my labors, feeling that she 
was serving with her husband, as indeed she was, in promoting the 
cause we both loved, by her many sacrifices and privations for fifty 
years. Now she was invalided, and deserved, and needed me to be 
with her. 

So I resigned my last pastorate, the Kinney Avenue Church, 
Austin. A friend from my childhood, Mrs. Elizabeth Anderson, had 
called me to her home, and said to Mrs. Marshall and me that she 
wanted to give a tract of land on which a Baptist Church should be 
erected, and wanted me to take charge of the matter, if I believed 
that it was a suitable location for a church. In collaboration with 
Mrs. Don Ross, Mrs. Ethel Roe, Rev. H. C. Morrison and some others 
we began the enterprise. A very gracious meeting was held. A 
Council of brethren from the several churches of Austin was called 
and a church was constituted. The first unit of a church building 
was constructed. The church grew and there is now a lighthouse 
in the southwestern section of the city of Austin, with a good modest 
building plant. This was my last work before “Retirement” or “Pro- 
motion Emeritus” I prefer to call it. 

And what shall I say of these seven or eight years of “Retire- 
ment?” This I would like to say: having nothing to do is the hardest 
job that I ever had. When a young preacher I was told by a venerable 
old minister on the evening side of life that it was harder to quit 
preaching than to begin preaching. I didn’t understand his sad ob- 
servation at the time, but I do understand it now. And yet I have 
not been entirely idle. It has been a great joy to preach and to serve 
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in any capacity where opportunity afforded—supplying for pastors, 
and speaking on different occasions. I specially prepared a series of 
five lectures on “The New Testament Church or Churches,” and have 
given them in various places as I have had opportunity. 

In these seven or eight years I have done more reading and study- 
ing than in any other twenty-five years of my life. I have studied 
my. Bible more closely than ever before; and it does yield up its 
deeper meaning when you search for its depths, and heights, and 
breadths patiently! “Blessed Bible, book divine, precious treasure, 
thou art mine.” “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out!” Rom. 11:33. 

To be sure I have researched some history, some general liter- 
ature, and have been and am interested in current events. My ma- 
tured opinion both from the teaching of the Scriptures, and from the 
signs of the times is that we are soon ending Saturday of the 
Prophetic Week. 

The next “World War” will end in the Battle of Armageddon. 
We are in the great “‘Tribulation” now but the worst is yet to come. 
I take no stock in some foolish vagaries, Premillenialism nor Post- 
millenialism, but am expressing a sane conclusion that is apparent 
before thoughtful eyes. ‘“O Zion, haste!’ 

Ten years ago in July 1937, I preached my 50th anniversary ser- 
mon at Dripping Springs, twenty-three miles west of Austin. The 
3rd Sunday in July, 1947 I am scheduled to preach my 60th anniver- 
sary sermon at the old home where I preached my first sermon sixty 
years ago. Herewith is given an interesting occasion, very interest- 
ing to us, at the home of our oldest children, Mr. and Mrs. Tom R. 
Glenn. 

When Mrs. Marshall and I were coming to our Golden Wedding 
Jubilee, May 6, 1940, we were in the home of our oldest daughter, 
Mrs. Tom Glenn, in Marlin, Texas; and were expecting to spend the 
occasion quietly meditating on the pleasant and interesting but swift- 
ly passing of the fifty years of our married life together, thanking 
God for His abiding and blessed mercies that had been ours along the 
fast passing years. He had enriched our lives in giving us a large 
family of ten children—five boys and five girls, eight living. A baby 
girl that He kissed away to His heavenly home, had been there 
through the long years in the Father’s house waiting and beckoning 
us to join her in the Mansions above, in that house not made with 
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hands, eternal in the heavens. Also, a son, forty-two years old, had 
gone from us, bringing deep sorrow to our hearts, and making an- 
other vacant place in our lives. Giving up one who had been with us 
so long, and whose life and deeds had become so much a part of our 
life was difficult. He looked so strong and so self-sufficient, and on 
whose strong manhood we felt we might lean in our declining years. 
But God knows best, and in this and many of the disappointments of 
life, we have come to say, ‘“‘Thy will be done.”’ That will is best, that 
will is right. Blessed be the name of the Lord. Here is a soul suc- 
couring word of comfort that came to bless in a time of sorrow from 
that great friend; written in his own hand. What a beloved friend 
is George Truett! 


My dear Friends—of the long years, 

I have just heard of your poignant bereavement, because 
of the passing of your dear son, Carroll—and I hasten to assure 
you of my very tender and prayerful sympathy. 

I do not need to tell you where to go for all needed guidance 
and comfort, because you have long gone to Him, in life’s trials 
and burdens, and you have proved the truth of His promise that 
His grace is sufficient for you! May you realize it now, more 
joyfully than ever before. 

And as you go trustfully on, may God graciously guide, com- 
fort, strengthen and keep you, and all your household, in Le own 
gracious keeping now and always. 

Mrs. Truett and I are leaving tomorrow evening, DV. on 
our journey for our steamer to New York, and thence overseas, 
for a series of Baptist Regional Conferences throughout the 
British Isles and the Continent of Europe, for the summer 
months. We will be more grateful than we can say if you and 
yours will pray that our whole journey and mission may be ac- 
cording to the will of God! 

You are to know always that you and yours and your thrice 
blessed work have long been kept in my heart and prayers—and 
thus shall it be to the end of the day! 

Ever and forever, may the abounding and abiding mercies of 
God be with you all! 


Faithfully yours in the best bonds, 
Geo. W. Truett. 
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A Gala Occasion. 

Yes, aS we were expecting to spend the eventful occasion 
quietly, perhaps remarking upon incidents; and experiences, some 
privations and hardships, but amid them all, our joys in service 
for the Master, and the children, as one by one they were given to 
us, and from babyhood to manhood, and womanhood we could recall 
their prattle and playing, their growth, their schooling, and at last 
leaving the old nest, and going out into the busy world making their 
places, fighting their battles, and winning their way into the busy 
marts of trade under conditions not always friendly; as we were 
thinking on these things, lo, and behold, the children began to come 
in one by one from their several homes, Nacogdoches, San Antonio, 
Austin, and Dallas. All but three of them had come, and as we sat 
down to a sumptuous dinner which my daughter had secretly pre- 
pared, a phone call came from California, where two of them were 
living, giving their felicitations and blessings. What a surprise! 
And what a gala occasion it was! They had been secretly planning 
it for months. They had written to as many of our friends as they 
could recall, inviting them to write or wire us at the address of one 
of the children, anything they would like to say to us upon this 
Golden Day, but to send no presents. Well, they brought a big box 
of letters and telegrams—the number of which we never tried to 
count, several hundred which we read for days before we got through 
with all of it, some quite long letters, some shorter, cards and tele- 
grams. What an occasion! We didn’t know we had so many friends. 
We were happy. And if you who wrote us read this all too unworthy 
recital of what became an oasis in our lives, know you, that it was ap- 
preciated beyond any words to tell, and that these missives are kept 
and read and reread. Isn’t it a great thing to have friends? It is 
worth more than gold. Therein is true riches, and as I write of this 
interesting occasion, at least interesting to me, I breathe a prayer 
for the blessings of the good Heavenly Father upon all and each of 
you who remembered us, now and forever more. 

I should like to publish all of those interesting letters, but 
space will not permit. Here are three or four of them from friends 
well-known by all of our Baptist people in Texas and beyond this 
state. 
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Mrs. J. N. Marshall, in her last year. 
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April 27, 1940 
Dr. & Mrs. J. N. Marshall 
1502 Weathersfield Road 
Austin, Texas 


Dear Friends: 


I understand that you young people are celebrating your 
golden wedding anniversary the sixth of May, and I am writing 
to say, ‘“God bless you!” 

I love you and have for more than forty years. I rejoice that 
you live and that you have done so much work, and that you have 
golden days behind you and diamond days ahead of you, on this 
earth and in the days to come. 

Sorry Mrs. Scarborough and I cannot be there, but we love 
you just the same. ; 

God’s best blessing on you. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. R. Scarborough. 


April 30, 1940 

Rev. J. N. Marshall 
1502 Weathersfield Road 
Austin, Texas 


My dear Friend and Brother: 


The news reaches me that you and your dear wife are to 
celebrate your wedding anniversary on May 6, at which time you 
will have been married fifty years. I am sending you this word 
of loving congratulation and felicitation on this very happy anni- 
versary. 

Here is a coincidence for you—your anniversary and Dr. 
George W. Truett’s 73rd birthday fall on the same date. On May 
5, 1878, which was the day my sweetheart celebrated her 18th 
birthday, I proposed to her. September 1 following, she and I 
were married and we lived together more than fifty-nine years. 
Today marks 214 years since she went home, but as I think of 
your Golden Anniversary and Brother Truett’s birthday and the 
halcyon days when she and I were young, my heart traverses the 
zigzag track of vanished years and floods of memories troop 
in upon me. 

I have known you all of these fifty years of your married life 
and have loved you every minute of the time. May God bless you 
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and the dear wife and all the beloved children and friends now 
and always. 
Yours affectionately, 

J, 6. Crantil 
May 8, 1940 
Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Marshall 
1503 Weathersfield Road 
Austin, Texas 


My dearly loved and deeply cherished Friends: 


Absence from home made it impossible for me to send you 
a line of greetings and good wishes on the happy occasion of your 
Golden Wedding Anniversary, to which someone was kind 
enough to send me an invitation. 

The invitation is addressed to Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Barton. 
Evidently the dear friend who addressed it did not know that 
Mrs. Barton left me the Fourth of last July. She and I had not 
quite reached our Golden Anniversary, but we had been journey- 
ing together a little over forty-five years. 

I extend to each of you my hearty congratulations and good 
wishes. May you have many more years of happy companion- 
ship together. 

I have always numbered you and been glad to number you 
. among my very close and trusted friends. Heaven bless you. 


Cordially yours, 


Arthur J. Barton 
May 3, 1940 
Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Marshall 
Marlin, Texas 


My Dear Friends in Christ’s Service: 

This is written to carry the congratulations of myself and 
Mrs. McConnell on your observing the 50th anniversary of your 
marriage. You have walked life’s journey together for half a 
century. We say that years are long, but experience proves that 
they are fleeting. To the man or woman with no higher aspira- 
tions than the world offers it does seem that the burdens of the 
years would be unbearable. On the other hand, to the servant 
of God, to the one who trusts all the future with all it holds to 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, the years increase hope and confidence 
in the wisdom and security of divine providence. 
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You, Brother Marshall, and I have known each other better 
than I have known Mrs. Marshall, or you have known my wife. 
It has been ours to engage in the same cause, to promote the 
same things, to grieve over any lack of success we may have ob- 
served for our Master’s cause, but on the other hand, we have 

- rejoiced together scores and scores of times as we have heard 
His praises sung in the hours when victories have been recounted. 
May it be so to the end of the journey. 

We have had the joy of seeing the Baptist General Conven- 
tion established and united. We have seen great churches grow 
up, great institutions built and at least partly endowed. We have 
now very evidently the prospect for the future of our Master’s 
cause in this state, the contemplation of which would rejoice 
the hearts of angels and to fill our hearts with great joy. 

May God’s blessings be upon both of you every hour and 
every day remaining to you. I count it among the very great 
joys of my life, Brother Marshall, to have known you and la- 
bored with you in our Master’s cause during these years. 


Sincerely yours, 
F. M. McConnell. 


I never kept a diary of events through the years. It would be 
well for anyone to keep the happenings of life day by day for one’s 
own pleasure to peruse at odd times, and especially when one comes 
to the “evening tide” to meditate upon and to live over again the ex- 
periences of yore. 

It would be good to leave such a diary for your children to read. 
It certainly would be a great aid to one trying to gather up the inci- 
dents and to put them into a book as I have been trying to do. Many 
things of interest and of more or less value have been effaced from 
the tablets of memory, never to be recalled. But surely, enough has 
been said about a life so imperfect, so short of the Divine purpose 
of Him who calls and sends forth His minister to make the most 
possible of his talents, and natural capabilities. One deplores the 
imperfections as known best to himself, but magnifies the grace of 
God that eventuates in His unworthy servant. 

All of my eight children are interested in achieving my purpose 
in these writings. Mention should be made of the chapter entitled, 
“The Preacher’s Problems or There Were Ten,” which is gathered up 
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and given in her unique style by Mrs. George W. Lawrence, the baby 
daughter at Austin, Texas. 

Every family has its amusing happenings. Of course, a large 
family like ours has many funny and sometimes ridiculous incidents 
that are treasured in the memory of the family, and I have thought it 
well to gather some of them for the reader to get a little glimpse into 
this side of our family life. There are some compensations in having 
a large family: 

1. There are more ties binding the group together. 

2. There are more loves, for there is a larger group to love one 
another. 

3. There is more interest; for the interest of each is the interest 
of all. 

I am for the large family. To be sure, it is a larger problem to 
buy eight pairs of shoes than one pair; or to fix six or eight lunches 
to get the tribe off to school in the morning than to prepare one 
lunch. 

Yes, those are problems; and there are many of them. With the 
large family there will be more sickness—yes, yes, there will the more 
often come the distressing experience of hanging crepe on the door, 
and sitting with empty hands and broken hearts as the new-made 
grave is covered over and you silently wend your way back to the 
home place and leave the flowers to fade. 

But if it is God’s will, it is best to raise a large family. One by 
one they will finally go from the old home nest. But if they go out 
into the wide world to make Christ’s Kingdom stronger and better, 
and to make the state richer and purer, it is well. 

And as I face right shortly the Sixtieth Anniversary of an all too 
imperfect earthly ministry, and the folding of the tent of this little 
earthly pilgrimage quite soon, I am glad that God gave us a large 
family, and as I wish for you and yours, I devoutly pray that we may 
be an unbroken circle in that home of fadeless day, where sickness nor 
sorrow, nor tears, nor separation, nor death shall ever come. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE PREACHER’S PROBLEMS 


OR 


THERE WERE TEN ? 


Wirn PEN in hand and tongue in cheek I pass on to you, dear 
reader, a few glimpses into the life of this preacher’s family. Being 
the tenth child (there were ten, believe me), I feel that I am qualified 
for this undertaking. It is true that much took place before my nose 
was counted, but how many times have I heard the stories! What I 
sometimes wonder is how many more times I will hear them. But 
some of them, I hope you will agree, deserve from a chuckle to a good 
session of the giggles any time they are recalled. It will be unkind 
of you, but I think I can count on at least a smile when you glance 
at the illustration on the next page. You must admit that where we 
lacked in good looks we made up for it with pride. 

If you are still with me, let me relate a few of the incidents that 
contributed much toward the brighter side of life and are still promi- 
nent in our memories. Friends whose families were small frequently 
envied me because there were so many of us and we surely must have 
worlds of fun all the time. This of course was a highly exaggerated 
notion, but we did have our moments, few of which were dull. 

It was enough to make a preacher cuss. One day Mama was 
busy in the kitchen—when wasn’t she?—and upon gingerly pulling 
the pan of dressing out of the oven she found it a bit slippier than she 
thought and crashed to the floor with the pan of dressing. The re- 
verberations reached Dad, who was in the front of the house some- 
where, and in a very agitated state he scurried to the kitchen crying 
“Law Me! What has happened?” (I told you it was enough.) If you 
haven’t already guessed it, the Reverend found the floor a bit slippier 
than he thought and was soon down beside the dressing and Mama, 
whose sense of humor was by then saving the situation if not the 
dressing. No snapshot, sorry. 

Newman, better known as Buster or Buddy, an enterprising one 
even at the tender age of eight, has found it impossible to live down 


1 This chapter is contributed by one of the children, Mrs. George W. 
Lawrence. 
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Family group as of about 1913 


this one. That spring his ambition turned in the direction of a very 
thriving vegetable garden in our back yard. Those nice vegetables 
could mean money in his pocket, couldn’t they? So without parental 
advice—a restraining order, that is—he sallied forth among the 
neighbors and with characteristic zeal and enthusiasm made quick 
disposal of his wares. This went on for several days and Mrs. B. was 
one of his best customers. As success mounted, he felt that his reputa- 
tion was above reproach and lapsed into a bit of carelessness that was 
evidenced by his products. He trudged over to Mrs. B.’s one morning 
with some doubtful looking radishes. She examined the radishes with 
a concerned look and said, ‘‘Son, are these radishes pithy?” Missing 
the point but with admirable pride, he staunchly reassured her, “Oh, 
yes, ma’am! They sure are pithy!” 

If you doubt that a struggling preacher’s family sometimes 
operates in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties, consider 
this one which Monta recalls most vividly. Dad was pioneering out 
in a section of wilderness where the comforts of life were probably 
unknown and certainly were unprovided for. The well was equipped 
with a long handled pump that required Mama at the helm and about 
six little ones in graduated formation on the handle bouncing up in 
the air to the count of the 100 strokes necessary before the water 
even started flowing. No snapshot of that one either, but she says it’s 
so and I believe her. 

Louisville (oh, brother, what a name!), Louis for short—for 
some silly reason always spelled ‘‘Louis” but always pronounced 
“Louie’”—actually has given a pretty good account of herself through 
the years, but at times she has been labeled the gullible type and for 
good reason. Just how or why she always manages to walk into these 
traps is hard to figure out, but I will give her credit: as she can ask 
for it, so can she take it. Now there was the time when she was quite 
taken (you’ll see what I mean in a minute) by a very elaborate dis- 
play of pencils in a downtown store. There were big pencils, middle 
size pencils, and little pencils. They looked like ordinary enough pen- 
cils, but she was most intrigued by a sign that read “These pencils will 
write any color.”” A helpful clerk stepped up at the indication of so 
much interest and asked if she cared for a demonstration. She would, 
of course, but of course. ‘‘What color would you like for me to write?” 
asked the helpful one. Louis made prompt choice of the color green, 
a color most appropriate for the occasion. The obliging clerk calmly 
wrote g-r-e-e-n ! 
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Mozelle has had her moments too. There was the morning when 
she awoke, lazily pulled herself up to a sitting position, encountered 
her visage in yon mirror through sleepy eyes, and remarked to her- 
self that she didn’t know Louis was at home. There was also the 
time when she was so eager to lend a hand by opening a country gate, 
only to find herself locked out when the gate was closed. There were 
other moments, but perhaps we had better not go into them. I give 
you my word that there is no acknowledged insanity in the family, 
and strong drink was never permitted. Apologies to Mozelle, who 
likewise has accounted for herself very well. While on the subject 
of Mozelle, I must mention one of my favorite memories. It isn’t 
a particular incident but what sometimes seemed a perpetual state. 
We were always moving mattresses, she and I, and it was quite a 
task for a couple of pint-sizes. I hope you’ve tried it too. The whole 
trouble was that just as we’d get the thing up where we could rea- 
sonably expect to handle it, we’d start giggling. The mattress would 
collapse, and we’d start all over. If you don’t think that could go on 
for quite a spell, you don’t know how Mozelle and I could giggle. 

Once upon a Sunday evening Burrell, then a lad of about four or 
five, made himself as comfortable as possible on the front seat at 
church presumably to listen to what the preacher had to say (Dad, 
of course.) As the sermon got under way, he found it a bit on the 
dull side or for other good reason set about to make himself more 
comfortable than was possible, at least in the realm of good taste. 
Slowly he removed both shoes and stockings. I’m sure they were 
stockings in those days. Then, much to the consternation of most 
of the congregation, especially Mama, he removed his tie and opened 
his collar, probably a stiff one. It will never be known whether at 
this juncture he became bored with this disrobing task or for other 
good reason, but with a sigh of relief he curled up on the seat for an 
uninterrupted nap. 

Truett was the forgetful type when it came to things that didn’t 
interest him. He couldn’t be bothered with such things as grocery 
lists when there was a book to read or baseball to play. Now canned 
tomatoes are fine and they were frequently on the grocery list; so 
when Truett was sent to the store and just couldn’t remember 
a thing or two he was told to get—yep, he always brought home a can 
of tomatoes. 

One of my earliest recollections concerns a little game that was 
staged only on Sunday night when Mama and Dad and the older 
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children were at church. The younger children were supposed to get 
to bed early, of course. We were living in a very large house (it had 
to be large) consisting of an entrance hall that formed the center 
of the downstairs and, as I recall it, was actually a young auditorium. 
There were several rooms surrounding this hall, and the stairway led 
from the hall to many more rooms upstairs. As soon as the church- 
goers were out of the way, all lights were turned off and we all 
gathered in this hall. The only equipment necessary was a wet towel. 
By some process of intimidation one of us became “it” while all the 
rest scattered. Everyone had to keep on the move, and the object 
of the game was for the “‘it’”’ person to tag another with said wet towel, 
whereupon that person became “it.”’ This may be tag to you but it 
was “Hoff-Gran-Poff” to us. Where it got such a name I don’t know, 
and probably no one else does. The game got pretty rough at times 
but was enjoyed by all. Our cue to sign off was when we could hear 
the closing hymn at church, which was only a block or so from our 
home. We were all sound asleep, though panting heavily, when Mama 
and Dad got home. Come to think of it, I’m not so sure the preacher 
knows anything about these happy Sunday evenings. 

You’ll love this one on Mama. We had a sort of a community 
clothes closet that was large but inadequate as closets always are. 
I’m sure you know what I mean. It probably was not through such 
dire necessity and most likely was prompted by laziness, but anyway 
Mozelle managed to hang up a skirt one day by pinning it with a 
huge safety pin to the handiest garment inside the closet, which hap- 
pened to be a coat of Mama’s. Along came Sunday evening and 
Mama set about to get ready for church. She had only to reach inside 
the closet to pick up her coat, so there was no need to turn on a light. 
The skirt went along to church all right, just as you suspected, but 
not as Mama suspected; and it was not until church was half over 
that she looked down to see Mozelle’s skirt gently draped over her 
shoulder, knowing that a big safety pin was a shining ornament in 
the middle of her back and that she couldn’t do a thing about it with- 
out attracting undue attention. Mama could appreciate a joke, even 
when it was on her, and this was no exception. We know she must 
have been fairly beset with convulsions in this pent-up state of dis- 
tress. She was so tickled about it when she got home that we could 
hardly understand what she was trying to tell us. You wouldn’t think 
it could happen, but it did. 

I am reminded here of Mama’s favorite joke, which still lives 
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with us. It became such a heritage because it never failed to get a 
laugh out of Mama. No doubt she read it in some Sunday School 
paper, and it goes like this. A Mama, a Papa, and a son Willie were 
taking a sea voyage; and while Willie was having the time of his life, 
everything was not so rosy with Mama and Papa—a little green, in 
fact. They were sitting out on deck and Mama managed to raise her 
head just in time to see Willie dangerously climbing a rail. Too weak 
to take any action herself, she said, ‘““Papa, speak to Willie.” Papa cast 
a limp look in Willie’s direction and said, ‘‘Hello, Willie.” Silly, isn’t 
it? Well, that little joke has been kicked around in the family and 
popped up only a few days ago in my home. The cat was sharpening 
her claws on an inviting nubby-weave slip cover, and I said to my 
husband, “Papa, speak to Eva,” and what do you suppose he said? 
“Hello, Eva.”” You see, we even marry crazy people. 

J. N., Jr., Jay for purposes here, was the hero-detective when 
this little episode took place. Mama had been missing groceries from 
the kitchen and carefully watched the cook when she left the house 
to see if she was carrying things home with her, but everything 
seemed to be on the level and she just couldn’t figure it out. One 
morning Jay raced around the corner of the house on his bicycle and 
ran smack into the cook’s little girl, who was sauntering away with 
potatoes neatly tucked away in her clothing. Jay, bicycle, potatoes, 
and Geraldine soon became a scrambled mess; and thus the mystery 
was solved with tactics so effective, if unique, as to put Sherlock 
Holmes to shame. 

There were times when the Marshall boys tried a hand at farm- 
ing, and the story I like best has to do with what was probably the 
one and only time anybody ever got Buddy out on a farm. Buddy 
was not exactly lazy, but he believed in using his head and his tongue 
and saving his back. So after the others had put in some time be- 
tween the rows without benefit of Buddy’s company, they decided 
to investigate. They found him lying in the shade of a tree with the 
lunch dangling from his big toe and seemingly without a care in the 
world. When they demanded to know why he wasn’t working, he 
indignantly replied, ‘““Not working? What kind of a fix do you think 
we'd be in at lunch time if I didn’t keep the ants off of the lunch?” 

Well, enough is enough. You can see what the preacher had to 
go through. It would be hard to say whether he thrived on all this 
or simply carried on in spite of it, but he’s still going strong, which 
should prove something. 
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CHAPTER XX 


APPRECIATIONS 
A CONTRIBUTION 
by J. P. Reynolds 


The first time I ever laid eyes on J. N. Marshall was in the old 
Baylor Chapel. He was on his way from Laredo to Stratford. Doc- 
tor Brooks, the president, invited Marshall to speak to the student 
body. It was always easy for him to talk. He said some compli- 
mentary words concerning the President and Doctor Brooks rejoined 
by remarking that Marshall was going 900 miles at a clip, across the 
state, to find a place to light. 

When I went to Canyon to the Baptist Encampment, Marshall 
was present. There I met also Judge W. B. Slaughter, who invited 
me to Dalhart, with a view to a call to the pastorate. I went and 
was called to the pastorate of the church. 

This put me in touch with J. N. Marshall, who was pastor at 
Stratford and had been W. B. Slaughter’s pastor before he moved to 
Dalhart. 

Rev. J. N. Marshall gave me the right hand of fellowship and we 
soon became good friends and co-laborers in that upper Panhandle 
country. Marshall was a born Missionary. He had secured a two- 
horse buggy and went all over six or eight counties up in that thinly 
settled country, driving two ponies to a buggy, preaching in school 
houses, in dugouts, in private homes, and where-ever he could gather 
a group who would hear him. What a dynamic ministry, set on 
fire by the Holy Spirit, in that great and growing section of Texas! 

One of the many noble traits of J. N. Marshall was his ability 
to work with his brethren, to make them feel as though they were in 
the lead and he would be glad to help them put it over. Thus, he 
would initiate a project and call to his aid a brother, or a group of 
brethren and unfold the plan of procedure and suggest, perhaps, 
some one of them to sponsor the project and get in behind them and 
help put it over. This was seen and felt in the general camp-meetings 
on the Jim Cater ranch. Marshall made all of us pastors and workers 
up in the Dalhart, Stratford, Hansford territory thus feel. That 
meeting was where the noble ranch people feed the multitude in the 
wilderness. That first meeting was one of the most far-reaching 
camp-meetings that was ever held in that section of Texas. Free 
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beef was in abundance, furnished by the big ranch people—free to 
all. J. N. Marshall was in charge of the meeting. 

For ten days and nights the people waited on the Lord. No 
one could properly evaluate such meetings in a new country. 

In 1906 J. P. Reynolds, pastor’ at Dalhart, was asked by the 
Board of trustees of Goodnight College to take the Presidency. 

The acceptance of the presidenty had a definite effect on the 
later ministry of Rev. J. N. Marshall. Goodnight became the dynam- 
ic center of Baptist affairs in the upper Panhandle. When he was 
chosen as the field representative of the State Baptist Board he was 
requested to move to Goodnight and use that point as a center for his 
work. He would thus strengthen the college and would radiate from 
there into the entire fifty counties. 

This he did. No two brethren ever worked more harmoniously 
than did J. N. Marshall and myself. We were evangels of denomi- 
national education and every Kindom interest. We literally canvassed 
the territory for students and preached in behalf of the Baptist cause 
wherever opportunity offered from Vernon to Texline and from 
Stratford to the New Mexican border and beyond. 

The Panhandle Encampment was begun in the Paloduro Canyon, 
and moved to Goodnight. J. N. Marshall was chosen president of this 
Encampment from year to year. Among the many speakers were 
such notables as Dr. A. C. Dixon who went from his distinguished 
service for the Panhandle country to the pastorate of Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, London. Also these annual gatherings were regaled by 
such men as B. H. Carroll, S. P. Brooks, 8S. J. Porter, T. F. Love the 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Board, C. B. Williams teacher in 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary and others, bringing to 
this great growing northwest, the imprint of great dynamic person- 
alities thus enlarging the visions of a God chosen western people 
destined to build here on this far reaching plateau of the plains coun- 
try an empire not only for Statecraft and Civilization but for the 
Kingdom of Christ to endure till He shall come to make all things 
new. After the Goodnight College work was reestablished in the 
Wayland College at Plainview, this encampment was moved back to 
the beautiful Paloduro Canyon a freak of nature breaking from a 
level treeless plain into a deep extensive gorge covered with majestic 
trees, cliffs, caves, and variegated under growth, and down through 
it flowed a beautiful clear mountain stream racing and leaping in 
successive falls until it finally joined with the mother stream, the 
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Red River, making its way on down to the “Father of Waters’’ whose 
destination is the Gulf of Mexico, and blending its waters with the 
Seven Seas. Here in this romantic Canyon the Panhandle Encamp- 
ment found its permanent habitat,-and here year after year Baptist 
and other people of the plains of the West gather for refreshing 
social intercourse and for the study of Kindom interests. 


A KIND WORD FROM MY STEPFATHER WRITTEN IN 1915 


At the close of the Civil War this writer moved from Georgia 
to Houston, Texas. In a few years his health gave way and he trav- 
eled in search of a healthy country, going north, semi-circling west- 
ward, he finally located in the healthful little valley of Dripping 
Springs, twenty-one miles on an air-line west of Austin, Capitol of - 
the state. 

This valley is picturesque, being hemmed or walled in by hills 
or ridges clothed with living green, a country truly of grass and game 
and living springs of pure water. 

Here we established our home on the 15th day of March, 1872, 
and today we are quietly resting within the same rock walls. For 
nearly a half century it has sheltered us and ours. 

The subject of this sketch was a little eight-year-old boy, a mem- 
ber of our home—a quiet and unassuming boy, with a zeal for knowl- 
edge rarely seen in one so youthful. Our home was open and free to 
the ministry of that day, and often from one to three old pioneer 
preachers would lodge with us for the night, perhaps some of them 
had just closed a camp or revival meeting, others going to meetings 
for a day, or going to or from convention or conference. These faith- 
ful pioneer workers for the Kingdom were always in a happy mood, 
telling how God had blessed their efforts in His name. 

At these seasons of soul-feasting, where was this eight-year-old 
boy? Not out at play with his youthful companions in their childish 
diversions; he would be quietly seated in some nook or corner, as it 
were, sitting at the feet of those old pioneer preachers, anxious to 
treasure up every word that fell from thier lips. 

At this youthful age he was so much thus inclined that it at- 
tracted my attention and I often called the attention of his mother 
COUAT. 

In 1876, at the age of thirteen years, he was converted and was 
baptized by Rev. William McCowen, joining the Baptist church at 
Dripping Springs. He attended Baylor University in 1880-81, at- 
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tended Dripping Springs Academy from 1881 to 1884, taught school 
1883 to 1887 and was licensed to preach in August 1887. 

In his zeal for better preparation for his life work, he attended 
Baylor University 1887-1888 and was ordained October 28, 1888. 

Never giving slack to his zeal, hungering and thirsting for work 
in the Kingdom, he accepted missionary work in the Pedernales Asso- 
ciation, continuing the work from 1888 to 1890. In 1890 when he 
was twenty-six years of age, he married Miss Alie L. Kemp, who in- 
deed is a helpmeet to her husband in the ministry. 

He accepted a call from Llano Baptist church and was their 
pastor 1890-1891, built a parsonage in 1891, attended the Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville in 1892, was pastor at Marble 
Falls, Bertram, and Liberty Hill 1893-1896; pastor at Kyle, Buda, 
and Lytton Springs 1896-1898. Pastor at Laredo 1898-1903 and built 
a church there at a cost of $25,000. In 1903 he received a call from 
the Baptist church at Stratford, in the Panhandle, pastoring the 
churches at Guyman and Texhoma, Oklahoma, and built churches at 
the three places above named in one year. 

In 1905 he was missionary evangelist for the State Mission 
Board, then Educational Evangelist for Board. 
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CHAPTER XxXI 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CHURCH 


In giving an account of my labors as a preacher for nearly sixty 
years, during which time, I have made one book, the Bible, my con- 
stant study, and the New Testament, specifically, the rule of my 
faith and practice, I have considered it well to add to the story of my 
life’s work a statement of what I have found taught in the Holy 
writings along through these years, pertaining to the one, and only 
one, Institution Christ left to His disciples in which they were to 
live and by and through which they were to perpetuate His teachings 
down through the ages to the end of time—The Church—consider- 
ing such questions as, what is the New Testament church? What is 
its nature? What are its doctrines? What is its destiny? So, in the 
simplest way that I can command, I shall state the salient points in 
brief, my findings concerning the New Testament church. I say the 
New Testament church, for the church is purely a New Testament 
body. There are some prophesies in the Old Testament that point to 
this institution, but there was no church in the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, and so we are shut up to the little book of the New 
Testament or New Covenant for all our knowledge on this subject. 

The word “church” is a translation from the Greek word “ec- 
clesia” which means an “assembly” or a people “called out, and 
assembled.” 

The word “church” is mentioned about 115 times in the Scrip- 
tures. 

1. Jt is a Divine institution, “Upon this rock I will build MY 
church.” (Matt. 16:18) Here the Lord calls it my church. It is also 
called “‘the church of God.” I Cor. 1:2. Et al. “Christ also loved 
the church, and gave himself for it.” (Eph. 5:25) It is His own 
body. See also Eph. 1:22. Col. 1:18, 24. Acts 20:28. I Cor. 1:2. 
Mies oh 22) 15299 1 Dim. 3 25) 2 Nphs 5:28: Het al. 

2. It is a local body. The 115 times the church is mentioned, it 
has in all of them a local significance. In 110 times it is clearly so, 
as “the church in Jerusalem.” “the church at Ephasus.” ‘‘the church 
at Antioch,” and on and on, see the following Scriptures: I Tim. 
Sole, 1 Corsi :28, 1 Cor: 10:32, Acts: 20:28; ph. 1:22, 3:10, 5-23, 
Pe ACiSeS baltocts 20°17. 1624.. 1 Cor, 11, 2. Gal. t:2, 22. Et al. 
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The Scriptures might be multiplied to show that the churches were 
local bodies. 

I digress a little here to say the New Testament churches had no 
name; they just took the designation of the place where they were 
located. Many people have spent much time to select a suitable name 
for their church; Christian bodies have divided over the question of 
what is the scriptural name for their church. Many have debated 
the question of the Bible name for the church; I have observed that 
the sorrier a man’s commodity, the greater stickler he is to find an 
attractive name for it. If one is espousing a weak cause, he goes to 
great lengths to find an attractive name for it. A tottering house 
needs props around it to keep it from falling. 

Christ did not name His church. The Apostles did not name the 
churches they organized. They went by the name of the places where 
they were located. We do not need to bother about names, but 
should be very particular about the nature of the building and the 
material that goes into its construction. 

3. Its membership. What kind of material is to go into this 
building? If the building of King Solomon’s Temple is analogous 
to the church, we find that the material that went into the temple 
was a prepared material, so the people who composed the church of 
God must be a prepared people. 

It was the work of John the Baptist not only to announce the 
coming of the Messiah, but to prepare a people for Him. Hence 
John called on the people to “repent ye: for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,” (Matt. 3:2) and warned them to “bring forth therefore 
fruits meet for repentance.” (Matt. 3:9) before he would baptize 
them. See Acts 2:41, 10:44, 48, 8:37, Rom. 1:7, I Cor. 1:2, Eph. 
Tek Col 1-2) Btw 

4. It is a democratic body. The New Testament churches ap- 
pear to be self-governing bodies. The government is not vested in 
the pastor, nor the deacons, nor any outside body, as association, or 
convention, but it is a self-governing body. When the church at 
Jerusalem was to choose an apostle to fill the place made vacant by 
the death of Judas, they cast lots—the one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers—they voted. Acts 1:23, 26. When they wanted to select dea- 
cons to relieve the apostles from burdens of temporal things, that they 
might give themselves ‘“‘to prayer and the ministry of the word,” 
they—the members of the church—chose the seven deacons. Acts 
6 :3-6. 
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Receiving Paul, Acts 9:26f; receiving the gentiles 10:44-46, 
withdrawing fellowship Matt. 18:17, I Cor. 5:13, II Thes. 3:6; in 
all of these instances and others, we find that the authority was 
vested in the membership of the church. As you study the pattern of 
the New Testament church, you are impressed with its democracy— 
the purest democracy that the world knows. Thomas Jefferson 
observing the transaction of business by a Virginia country Baptist 
church, where his wife had her membership, was so favorably im- 
pressed that he endeavored to pattern the government of the United 
States after the little country Baptist church in Virginia. 

One is impressed also with the simplicity of the church—two 
officers only, Pastor and Deacons, two ordinances only, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. How different is this simple New Testa- 
ment church from some churches of these modern days with an over- 
head of ministerial functions from priest to pope, or pastor to bishop 
or archbishop with one having authority over the other, and all of 
them having authority over the church. Not so in Christ’s churches. 

5. The Doctrine of the New Testament Church. What did 
the church teach? Where did they go for authority? I shall not 
endeavor to discuss in detail all the cardinal principles that form 
a compendium or body of teachings of the church, as are contained 
in the Holy Scriptures. About the clearest brief statement of 
said teachings is found in the New Hampshire “Articles of Faith” 
written by J. Newton Brown, and which have been used very 
generally by our churches as a statement of what a church believed 
the New Testament teaches. I agree substantially with said articles. 
Not that the “Articles of Faith” is our authority—the Word of God 
is our sole authority—but said statement is an expression of what 
we believe the Bible teaches on those subjects. Here is given a brief 
statement or outline of what I believe. 

(1) I believe in salvation by grace. “By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” 
(Eph. 2:8) Grace includes regeneration. ‘“‘Ye must be born again.” 
John 3:7. It includes repentance. Matt. 4:17. ‘Repent ye: for 
the Kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It includes faith, “Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Acts 16:31. It in- 
cludes sanctification, “Being confident of this very thing, that he 
which hath begun a good work in you will perform it until the day 
of Jesus Christ. Phil. 1:6. It includes preservation. The eternal se- 
curity of the believer is comprehended in the work of grace. See 
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the following Scriptures: Jno. 10:28, Rom. 8:35, Phil. 1:6, Eph. 
2:8-10. Phil. 2:12-13, Jude 24, 25. Many other Scriptures could be 
given. 

The doctrine of baptism. What is baptism? It would be easy 
enough to say, baptism is baptism. It is only one thing. There is 
no necessity of asking any question about it. These are some Scrip- 
tures that tell plainly what it is: Mk. 1:5, 9-10, Matt. 3:13-17, Jno. 
3:23, Acts 38:39, Rom. 6:1-4, Col. 2:12. These and many others teach 
that baptism is the immersion of a believer in water in the name of 
the Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It is a symbolism. It 
symbolizes burial and resurrection. Rom. 6:1-4, Col. 2:12. 

Who should be baptized? Matt. 28:19, Acts 2:38-41, Mk. 1:4-5, 
Acts 16:33-34, 10:47. Those who repent and believe. 

The Lord’s Supper—The Lord’s Supper is another beautiful 
memorial placed in the church of God, to commemorate His death. 
Like baptism, it is a symbolism. These are not saving ordinances; 
hence they are not sacraments. They are not procurative, but de- 
clarative; they do not in any sense procure the salvation of the indi- 
vidual, but they do declare that the subject has already been saved. 
They are monuments placed in the church to remind its members of 
the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. 

Paul said concerning the Lord’s Supper, ‘For as often as ye 
eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till 
he come’; (I Cor. 11:26) of baptism Paul says, “Therefore we are 
buried with him by baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life.” (Rom. 6:4) 

Beautiful memorials are these in the house of the living God to 
commemorate His finished work until He shall come again. 

We have seen how the doctrine of grace includes all the work of 
God in the redemption of man, namely: regeneration, repentance, 
faith, justification, and sanctification. We have also seen how these 
graces are symbolized in beautiful pictures and brought to our re- 
membrance from time to time by the two ordinances, baptism and the 
Supper, and, as they are thrown on the screen, the eye beholds the 
finished work of our Saviour for us. 

We now come to consider some future events leading from grace 
to Glory. The gospel is to be preached to all the world through the 
ministry of this church, “And this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then 
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shall the end come.” Matt. 24:14. Let me state in brief these last 
events as they are to take place, without discussion, just as they 
occur in the closing record. 

1. Christ Comes. “And I saw heaven opened, and behold a 
white horse; and he that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, 
and in righteousness he doth judge and make war. His eyes were 
as a flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns; and he had 
a name written, that no man knew, but he himself, and he was clothed 
with a vesture dipped in blood; and his name is called The Word 
of God. And the armies which were in heaven followed him upon 
white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. And out of 
his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite the na- 
tions: and he shall rule them with a rod of iron: and he treadeth 
the winepress of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. And he 


hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, KING OF 
KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS.” Rev. 19:11-16. Armageddon. 


2. Satan is Bound. “And I saw an angel come down from 
heaven, having the key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his 
hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is 
the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand years.”” Rev. 20:1-2. 

38. The First Resurrection. The righteous dead and the right- 
eous living—‘“For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God: 
and the dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and 
remain shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” I Thes. 
4:16-17. 

4. The Thousand Years. ‘And I saw thrones, and they that 
sat upon them, and judgment was given to them: and I saw the souls 
of them that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the 
word of God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his 
image, neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or in 
their hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years. But the rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand 
years were finished.” Rev. 20:4-5. The Thousand Years is the 
Golden Dispensation. 

5. Satan was loosed out of prison. ‘And when the thousand 
years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison.” Rev. 20:7. 


6. The last Battle. Gog and Magog. “And shall go out to de- 
ceive the nations which are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog 
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and Magog, to gather them together to battle: the number of whom 
is as the sand of the sea. And they went up on the breadth of the 
earth, and compassed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved 
city: and fire came down from God out of heaven, and devoured 
them.” Rev. 20:8-9. 

7. The Devil Destroyed. “And the Devil that deceived them 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and 
false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night forever and 
ever.”’ Rev. 20:10. 

8. Second Resurrection. “And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were opened: and another book 
was opened, which is the book of life: and the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written in the books, according to their 
works. And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death 
and hell delivered up the dead which were in them: and they were 
judged every man according to their works. And death and hell 
were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death.” Rev. 20: 
12-14. 

9. The Judgment. Rev. 20:11-15. 

10. The Home of the Righteous. Rev. Chapters 21-22. 


THE TESTING OF THE CHURCH 


The first mention of the church in the Scriptures: “Upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Matt. 16:18. It has been the object of attack in almost 
every conceivable way. Persecution began with efforts to entrap 
its founder, Jesus Christ. All up and down the country of Pales- 
tine the officials of Judaism hounded Him by misrepresentation, 
seeking to array the Roman government against Him, charging Him 
with insurrection. They plied Him with questions, endeavoring to 
entrap Him in His answers. And after three long years of public 
teaching they finally arrested and brought Him before the Roman 
courts, and after carefully hearing their charges, Pilate, the gov- 
ernor, declared, “I find no fault in this man.” After they secured 
His death, Judaism continued its attacks on His disciples, the church. 
They imprisoned the apostles, and soon secured the martyrdom of 
Stephen, one of its officials. On and on persecution persisted and 
increased until the church except the apostles were driven out 
of Jerusalem but the disciples “went everywhere preaching the 
word.” Acts 8:4. Soon they killed James, one of the apostles. 
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Acts 12:2. They continued imprisonments and beatings until finally 
nearly all of the apostles were killed and multiplied thousands of 
the early Christians. History is gory with accounts of the times 
and the methods of putting to death these early Christians. All 
through the ministry of the Apostle Paul, persecution followed upon 
the heels of his journeys and his labors. 

In the last of the New Testament record we find the last living 
apostle, John, perhaps a hundred years old, banished from his home 
and his loved work to an uninhabited island, Patmos, ‘‘for the word 
of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” Rev. 1:9. 

Yet with all this persecution the churches greatly multiplied, and 
their adherents numbered hundreds of thousands, so history attests; 
but I am not endeavoring to write a history of the church. I have 
read many church histories; among them are, Shackelford’s, Ford’s, 
Armitage’s, Velder’s, Cramp’s, Mosheim’s, Neander’s; the last two are 
general histories of Christianity, several volumes each written by 
Pedobaptists and regarded as the two greatest treatises on the his- 
tory of Christendom. They declared that, during the 1200 years of 
the Dark Ages, from about 300 to 1500 there were as many as 
50,000,000 Christians put to death in the awful persecutions. 

The Catholic Church came into being in the fourth century. 
King Constantine of the Roman Empire sought to strengthen his 
empire by making Christianity the State church, formally “pagan- 
ism,” the worship of many gods, was their religion. This was begun 
in 325 A. D. Notwithstanding the constant persecution from the 
beginning of Christ’s ministry down through three hundred years, 
Christianity had so grown that the Roman Empire, the greatest em- 
pire in human history, courted its influence and power to strengthen 
this great world empire. Mark you, these hundreds of thousands 
of Christians were organized into little independent local democra- 
cies. Constantine changed the New Testament order and organized 
a church autocracy or hierarchy, heading up in one man—first him- 
self—bringing about the union of church and state. This is the 
Catholic Church. By persuasion, by persecution, and by compulsion 
the larger number of these democratic bodies, local churches, were 
whipped into submission, and so this church hierarchy became the 
Catholic Church, the established church of the Roman Empire. 

But many of these little local democracies remained true to the 
teachings of Christ and the apostles. What became of them? Un- 
der the awful persecution they were driven from their homes and 
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sought far away hiding places in the recesses of the mountains; often 
in dens and caves of the earth, they lived and carried on secret 
worship during the Dark Ages of some 1200 years. The history 
of what we can get of it is thrilling beyond words, but harrowing 
to the last degree. Persecution by the Roman Empire or its church 
hierarchy, or both, continued most relentlessly. 

These little New Testament churches never assimilated or 
yielded to the constraining power of the Roman or the Greek Catholic 
Church which separated from the Roman power in 869 A. D. What 
became of these little New Testament churches? They lived and 
quietly wrought, often in great secrecy through the 1200 years and 
longer until a better day dawned in the Reformation brought on by 
John Wicliff, John Huss,’ Savonarola, Martin Luther, Melanchthon, 
John Calvin, John Knox, Zwingle, and others. These great reform- 
ers were soon given aid by the Anabaptists, as they came to have op- 
portunity. Strange to say, these great reformers, after coming into 
some power and forming organizations, such as the Lutheran, the 
Established Church of England, the Presbyterian, and some other. 
bodies, became persecuting bodies themselves. What about the little 
New Testament Churches? As soon as opportunity afforded, they 
began to emerge from their hiding places and preached more pub- 
licly anew the same old story proclaimed by Christ and the Apostles 
1500 years before. Yet they had no name. Christ gave His churches 
no name. In different times and in various sections of the country 
they were known by different names, usually the names of their 
leaders: as Donatists, Paulicians, and Anabaptists and later called 
Petrobrusians, Arnoldists, Henricians, Albigenses, Waldenses, and 
other names usually taking the name of a prominent leader. The 
most general name through all this period from 400 A. D. to 1700 A. 
D. given to these little churches was Anabaptists. They were so- 
called because they re-baptized people coming to them from the Ro- 
man and Greek Catholic Churches. “Ana” means, again; they bap- 
tized again people who had been immersed or sprinkled by others. 
Persecution continued relentlessly, but the “gates of hell” did not 
prevail against Christ’s churches. This persecution drove many of 
these Anabaptists across the Atlantic Ocean in the early part of 
the seventeenth century and they settled in the Western World in 
1607, 1609, and on. The term “‘Anabaptist’”’ was the most general 
name given to these people going back to the fourteenth century and 
coming on down to the seventeenth century. But they did not name 
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themselves Anabaptist. This was a name given them by their per- 
secutors, and afterward the word “Ana” was dropped and they were 
called by their enemies in derision, “Baptists.” But these churches 
did not so name themselves. They generally came to accept the name, 
“Baptist,” and for some 300 years have proudly worn this name and 
are going on from victory unto victory, “‘and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” If a full count of the people called Baptists 
could be secured throughout the world today, it would perhaps reach 
15,000,000. What now is to be the destiny of the people called Bap- 
tists? 

In the New Testament the word “Kingdom” is often mentioned, 
especially in the synoptic gospels and more especially in the gospel 
of Matthew. We now make a comparison of the “Kingdom” and the 
“Church” and reach their coalition and destiny. 

Points of Similarity. 

1. The Church and the Kingdom are both Divine. 

2. The Church and the Kingdom are both Spiritual. 

3. The Church and the Kingdom are both Eternal. 

Points of Dissimilarity. 

1. The Church is an organization; not so the Kingdom. 

2. The Church is visible; not so the Kingdom. 

3. Not all who are in the Church are saved; all who are in 
the Kingdom are saved. 

The Kingdom increases with the salvation of each believer. The 
Church continued in its growth through the years, retaining its New 
Testament pattern—an independent, local democracy down through 
the history of time and will continue to the time of the marriage of 
the Bride and Bridegroom. See—Rev. 19:9, 21:2ff and 9:10ff. 

The final gathering of saved people. They will come from the 
many Christian bodies: from the two Catholis bodies, Roman and 
Greek, for Christ has said, “Come out of her, (the False Church), 
my people.” Rev. 18:4. They will come from all the different Prot- 
estant bodies. All the saved people of all ages, and places and this 
“assembly” of the first-born will constitute the bride of Christ. The 
Church and the Kingdom, will then become one, identical, spiritual, 
invisible, and eternal. ~ 

“For ye are not come unto the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest. And the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words; which 
voice they that heard entreated that the word should not be spoken to 
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them and more: (For they could not endure that which was com- 
manded, and if so much as a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
stoned, or thrust through with a dart: And so terrible was the sight, 
that Moses said, I exceedingly fear and quake:) But ye are come 
unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, To the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect, And to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and 
to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of 
Able.” Heb. 12:18-24. See also Eph. 5:22-27. Col. 1:18. 

Here is the consumation of the church of God—which all true 
believers constitute, the bride, the Lamb’s wife—assembled in the 
city of the New Jerusalem to be with the Triune God, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit forever in “fan house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” (II Cor. 5:1) And so the Church and Kingdom are 
one—eternal. 

Cooperation. There is another doctrine not usually included in 
the system of Bible doctrines, but as distinct and important as any 
teaching in the Bible—cooperation. At one of our State Board meet- 
ings, some years ago there was a division over the question of se- 
lecting an Executive Secretary of the Board. The man that I pre- 
ferred was not elected. At the close of the session I went to the 
brother selected for Secretary and gave him my hand, saying, “You 
are my Secretary; I will be glad to cooperate with you. I believe in 
cooperation as I believe in baptism and other Bible doctrines. We 
will work together.” I came to appreciate this principle early in my 
Christian life. We had the old ‘‘Texas Baptist Herald” in our home, 
edited and published by Dr. J. B. Link, our first Baptist paper in 
Texas. We also had the “Tennessee Baptist” edited by Dr. J. R. 
Graves. I read much about Missions in Associations and Conven- 
tions. I found the doctrine in the Bible; such as “If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Matt. 18:19-20. And “Should one chase a thousand and 
two put ten thousand to flight.” Deut. 32:30. And “We are laborers 
together with God.” (I Cor. 3:9) Under the teachings of Dr. R. C. 
Burleson, and Dr. B. H. Carroll in Baylor University the doctrine 
of cooperation in Christian work was emphasized as they instructed 
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the young preachers. We have had three disturbances or deflections 
from the regular line of Baptist work in Texas during my ministry 
and it is to be hoped we will never have another. But in those re- 
grettable experiences, it was never difficult to discern the land marks 
of our fathers, and to stay in the middle of the road. The well-beaten 
path of convention work, under the leadership of such men as the 
Broaduses, Boyce, the Manlys, Jeter, Fuller, the Tuppers, the Mar- 
shalls, Mercer, Mell, and many others of a century ago and more, was 
so plain, and so well-established were the principles of cooperation 
in denominational work, that is was not difficult to discover the “old 
paths,” and it was a pleasure to walk in them. 

In the beginning of my ministry the question of what was 
termed “‘Martinism,” was disturbing the churches. M. T. Martin had 
been my pastor for a short time. He was a very strong preacher, 
and a very likable man. His children and I were in school together 
at Dripping Springs Academy. M. T. Martin’s son, T. T. Martin, 
and I were in the Southern Seminary together. They were a very 
fine family. But Doctor Martin held peculiar views on repentance 
and assurance as a condition to salvation, and put forth effort to 
make Christians believe they had never been converted, and then he 
would present his plan of salvation and re-baptize many good Chris- 
tian people. This was not in accord with what I had come to under- 
stand as Bible teachings. M. T. Martin, holding meetings all over the 
state from about 1880 to the time he was deposed from the ministry 
by the First Baptist Church of Waco, about 1890, caused great dis- 
turbance among the churches and provoked much criticism. Before 
and during this period of time, Major W. E. Penn was in the flower 
of his evangelistic work. He held great meetings, many of them 
camp-meetings. Three, four, and five hundred people were often 
baptized in these meetings. Brother Martin re-baptized so many of 
Brother Penn’s converts, that there was much talk about it. Major 
Penn had held a great meeting in a certain place. The next year 
Martin came to this place and re-baptized many of Penn’s converts. 
Dr. O. C. Pope, then the Superintendent of Missions in Texas, who 
delighted in a good joke, told the story that he passed through this 
place while Martin was in his meeting, and seeing the great crowds, 
asked an old Negro what it meant. The old Negro said, “Mister 
Martin is having a big meeting here, and everybody is jinin’ Mis- 
ter Martin. Mister Penn had a big meetin’ last year and everybody 
jined Mister Penn.” Dr. Pope asked, “George, have you jined the 
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meeting?” ‘No sir,” said the old Negro, “I ain’t jined Mister Penn 
yit.””. The old Negro thought the route to Martin was by way of 
Penn. In 1896, I think it was, I was pastor at Marble Falls. Dr. 
E. R. Carswell, a strong Martin supporter came to Llano where I 
had been pastor three or four years before, and held a meeting. On 
the train one day I discovered that Carswell was going from Llano, 
and being anxious to learn about the meeting, I went to his seat and 
engaged Brother Carswell in conversation. I asked about his meet- 
ing, and, continuing in conversation, we drifted to this Martin issue. 
I remarked that those views were not in accord with the general 
belief of Baptists as expressed in our “Articles of Faith,” and they 
were statements of what Baptists believe that the Scriptures teach. 
He replied, “Well, then you are a traditional Baptist.” I rejoined, 
“You are a Martin Baptist;” to which Brother Carswell replied, 
“You are a liar. No man can call be a Martin Baptist and get by with 
it.” I said, “Well, I thought I was talking with a Christian gentle- 
man. You will please excuse me.” I turned to my seat. In a few 
minutes he came back and said, “I got my Irish up awhile ago and 
want to apologize for my rude remark.” I said, “That is all right, 
Brother Carswell,” and invited him to have a seat with me. We 


talked over the matters quite freely, but more pleasantly. The explo- 
sion was over; Brother Carswell was a gentleman, and I think a 


Christian gentleman, but good men lose their tempers sometimes. 

In a few weeks from this episode we met in the Convention at 
Belton. I wrote the resolutions upon which he and one or two 
other brethren were denied seats in the Convention. 

Being a young preacher, I asked Capt. B. Badger, my senior 
deacon with whom I had collaborated, to read the resolution, which 
is as follows: ‘‘Whereas Baptists recognize ‘Articles of Faith’ as 
expressions of what they believe the Bible: teaches on doctrines dis- 
tinguishing us from people of other faiths; and, whereas Baptist 
churches in this country have subscribed to the declaration of prin- 
ciples as set forth in Pendleton’s “Manual’’, and “Hiscox Church 
Directory ;” and, whereas a school has appeared among us who 
openly say they do not believe the expressions as taught in said 
‘Articles of Faith’ are supported by the Word of God, and do not en- 
dorse them; and whereas, this Convention is supposed to be com- 
posed of delegates from churches endorsing and teaching God’s Word 
in harmony with said ‘Articles of Faith’; therefore be it 

Resolved that we seat as messengers only those who come from 
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regular Missionary Baptist Churches, subscribing to said ‘Articles 
of Faith’.” (See Carroll’s “History of Texas Baptists.” Page 724). 

This was the beginning of the end of Martinism, and it soon 
ceased to give further trouble in the state. 

In 1893, another trouble arose among our Baptist people in 
Texas. It is regrettable that those disagreeable disturbances come to 
our people. They come to churches; they come to Associations, and 
to conventions. Often good friends are alienated; sometimes blood 
brothers become estranged; the work is slowed up, at least for a 
time. But this is the price we pay for democracy. We find it in 
state; we find it in church. Yes, it is to be deplored; but there are 
some things that are worse than a fuss. I had rather scrap a little 
than to live in a graveyard, though everything is very quiet and 
peaceful in a graveyard. And it is better to scrap than to live under 
an over-lording autocracy. 

A democratic government will have. disturbances, but after all 
it is the best government that we know. A democratic Baptist 
church will sometimes put you to shame by the ugly differences that 
appear in its discipline, but one thing, it does its work in the open. 
I sometimes wish the dirty washing was kept in the backyard. This 
trouble to which I refer is known as Haydenism. Dr. 8. A. Hayden 
was a strong, versatile writer; for a good many years he was editor 
of the “Texas Baptist and Herald” at Dallas. It had a circulation of 
some 20,000 subscribers, and for years it had the whole field to itself. 
Of course, an attractive and able editor with such subscription and 
open field can become very strongly entrenched in the denomina- 
tion. Men have certain dispositions and tendencies, sometimes not 
good. Dr. Hayden had the habit of publishing ugly reports about his 
brethren ; often there were no definite charges made, but insinuations 
and repetitions by inuendo and shady criticisms, thus poisoning the 
minds of unsuspecting innocent people. Then, sorry to say, there 
are seome people who are ready to believe the worst about the other 
fellow. Dr. Hayden would have made a great editor of a sensational 
secular paper. This unpleasant condition went on for years, great 
numbers of our people became outraged, many quit taking the paper 
because of such unpleasantness. The people cried out for relief. 
Perhaps the best loved man in Texas, Rev. M. V. Smith, for long 
years pastor at Belton, led in starting another paper—‘The Baptist 
Standard,” in 1892. The “Standard” was very popular from its be- 
ginning. This resulted in a newspaper rivalry. I shall not go into a 
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recital of the long, ugly, unhappy controversy that shook the old 
Baptist boat for several years. A very full and fair history of this 
unhappy controversy is given in Carroll’s “History of the Baptists of 
Texas,” Pages 704-804. 

It was not difficult to see the fallacy of Hayden’s criticisms and 
it was not difficult to see that it grew out of newspaper rivalry. At 
the meeting of the Convention in Marshall in 1894, I was led in colla- 
boration again with my good and wise deacon, Capt. B. Badger of 
Marble Falls, in offering another resolution, and this was to the 
effect that the Convention buy both papers—“‘The Texas Baptist and 
Herald,” and the “Baptist Standard” and publish a paper, owned and 
controlled by the Convention. This resolution was not carried by 
the Convention. If it had been so done, an end would have come at 
once to a very hurtful and heart-rending controversy that continued 
for years, and that finally resulted in a large group of our brethren 
withdrawing and organizing the “Baptist Missionary Association.” 

The question has been raised as to who first suggested the de- 
nominational ownership of a Baptist paper. The first suggestion that 
I know in this state or any other state, was made in the Convention 
at Marshall in 1894. In 1914 the Convention did buy the “Baptist 
Standard” and at this writing has a circulation of some 200,000 sub- 
scribers, the largest subscription of any Baptist paper in the world. 
For long years I believed and urged that if it was not contrary to 
Baptist polity to own and publish Sunday School literature, we could 
also own and publish a weekly religious paper, which we are now 
doing in the case of the “Baptist Standard” and are happy in its 
wonderful circulation as a mighty agency in furthering the Kingdom 
of God in the state and beyond to the ends of the earth. Since 1914 
ether states have come to own their Baptist papers. 

The third unpleasantness in “My Day,” is what is known as 
Norrisism. I believe he calls is Fundamentalism, and spells it with 
a capital “F.” I am a fundamentalist myself but am content to spell 
it with a little “f.””. I knew Frank Norris, afterward known as Dr. J. 
Frank Norris, when he was a student in Baylor University. He was 
a very likable young fellow then, and is a likable man, and with all, 
a man of unusual gifts and could be valuable if consecrated to the 
doctrine of cooperation. I knew his wife, Lillian Gaddy, a daughter 
of one of my best friends, J. M. Gaddy, of long years ago, a man of 
wonderful natural gifts, the best field campaigner in churches and 
associations that I ever knew. I have always had a kind feeling for 
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Frank Norris. But Frank Norris is a ‘Free lance,” and ought never 
to have been taken as seriously as he has been by the denomination 
and, if so treated, he would never have gone as far as he has gone 
in effecting noncooperation. 

At the convention at Galveston, and at other times, Frank 
Norris promised to cease his criticism when they had exposed and 
answered his several charges. Tears were in his eyes as he promised 
that he would never do it again. But in two months after his trial 
he was repeating his same criticisms. Meeting him in a crowd of 
men at the next convention he said, ‘“‘Hello, J. N.” I said, “Frank, I 
will speak to you, but I am done with you.” He said, ““What’s the 
matter, J. N.?” I answered, “You promised me that you would never 
criticise the work again, and in two months you were at it the same 
as ever. I am done with you.” 

I turned Frank over to the Lord or the Devil; I am not sure 
which. I am not discussing his accomplishments, the character or 
value of his work, nor the nature and results of the contingent he has 
led away from old line Baptist work and methods of cooperation for 
some two hundred years. 

The Convention plan of work is the old time, old line Baptist 
method as they have wrought since the Reformation, and especially 
in the United States—North and South. Whatever may be said for 
the Norris peculiar contentions, one thing can be said with certainty, 
that he has not observed the great doctrine of cooperation, which 
principle carried into practice makes possible the workings of a 
democracy. 

We will just have to dismiss Norris and “Norrisism” as a non- 
cooperating contingent, regard him as a free lance, and proceed 
down the well-beaten and well-tested path of our fathers, with the 
“Sword of the Spirit,” 15,000,000 strong, and go on from victory to 
victory. Coming through these regrettable troubles in Texas, we 
were never so closely united and in such happy and joyful cooperation 
and fellowship in carrying forward the work of the Lord, as we are 
today. Our schools, our hospitals, and our orphanages are filled to 
overflowing; our gifts to Missions, to Endowment, and to all of our 
benevolent causes are increasing year by year. Joining up with the 
Southern Baptist Convention, with a cordial fellowship for our North- 
ern Baptist Convention; together with the “Baptist World Alliance”’ 
which includes groups of Baptists in every country in the world, 
it presents a picture of thrilling prospect, the goal of which can be 
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easily visualized as the World for Christ. So ring out the watch 
word: “Watchman, what of the night? The watchman said, “the 
morning cometh.” (Isa. 21:11). “Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of Glory 
shall come in.” Psa. 24:9. 

This unanimity and growth is achieved by cooperation, working 
together. One church can’t go far beyond its own community by 
itself. A group of churches can evangelize other communities. All 
the Baptist host working together can go to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. The switch or branch road does not furnish much oppor- 
tunity for the big train. I should like to invite my brethren who have 
been switched off on side-tracks by ambitious would-be leaders to 
come and get on the main line, where the old gospel train will have 
a great objective; see the lost world in the large, and, with an open 
Bible, guided by the Holy Spirit, all together march under the cap- 
tain of our salvation, and carry the old, old story of Jesus and His re- 
deeming love to the lost peoples of the earth. Following this awful- 
ly tragic war, the doors will be open wider and the lost peoples of 
the world will be waiting for the Missionary of the Cross as they have 
never waited before. Surely they have waited too long. Let’s be 
done with little bickerings, little plans, and little divisions and go up 
and possess the land, ‘for we are well able to overcome it.” Num- 
bers 13:30. Cooperation is a New Testament doctrine. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


CONCLUSION 


Yes, there must be a Conclusion. The prototype of this book, 
Flowers and Fruits or 46 Years in Texas by Z. N. Morrell had its 
Conclusion. This intrepid missionary had come to his ‘‘four score and 
ten.” After his eventful life as a warrior in Mexican battles, In- 
dian conflicts, and more glorious as a pioneer missionary on frontier 
fields in Texas, at this great age, in declining health, he sought a 
more salubrious clime for some years in Honduras and had returned 
to his loved Texas. A niece, Miss Lizzie Morrell, was teaching in the 
Dripping Springs Academy, and a nephew, Henry Morrell, was a min- 
isterial student there. Because of them the aged missionary made 
extended visits to the Academy. 

I was planning to be a lawyer, having “day dreams” of going out 
‘into the big world as a great attorney. I even dreamed that I might 
become president of the United States. I knew full well that I had 
sense enough. There was no doubt in my mind about that. Of 
course I didn’t know that the fact that living in a seceded state would 
preclude my vain ambitions. 

Z. N. Morrell was entertained in our home. We would sit 
in the school building, out under the shade of the trees, or in the 
silent moonlight at nights and listen with rapt interest to his recital 
of battles with Indians and Mexicans and the more entrancing details 
of his pioneer missionary labors. Yes, sitting on the ground for 
hours, we would drink in the thrilling stories of struggles and tri- 
umphs, hardships and dangers, related by this apostle of God and 
servant of his state. I wanted to be a man like Z. N. Morrell. His 
book was soon to come from the press, and he was to pass into his 
heavenly home in about two years. 

Studying and teaching, I was soon seized by an unseen power, 
causing the vain worldly ambition of an egotistic youth to pale into 
insignificance before a compelling persuasion to give my life to the 
gospel ministry. It means privation and poverty of course, but it 
meant more. It filled me with joy and peace that I had not known 
before. The former ambitions and plans seemed so empty. Over 
and over, all along the years, how grateful I have been that the ‘‘Un- 
seen Power” had His way. 
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Some years later I got a copy of Z. N. Morrell’s book and read 
it and re-read it until my book is nearly worn out. The book is out 
of print now. I wonder if our State Board or the Sunday School 
Board would make a reprint of Flowers and Fruits. I have made an 
effort to give in this story of my life some of the same character of 
reading. My life and labors are not to be compared with that great 
missionary. Much of the frontier conditions have been wanting in 
my life, and the hope cannot be indulged that this little contribution 
will live in the memory of the people as the book for which I am 
pleading for a reprint. 

Making a comparison of our Baptist people in Texas when I be- 
gan my ministry sixty-one years ago and the present, one is led to 
exclaim “What hath God wrought!” The first state convention that I 
attended was in 1888 at Belton. The church building, about thirty 
feet by fifty feet, very comfortably accommodated the messengers and 
visitors. Today we cannot find a city auditorium large enough to seat 
the convention. Then we had two schools, the Baylors, with perhaps 
500 students in both of them. Now we have ten or twelve schools ° 
with almost too many students to count. Sixty years ago we had no 
hospitals; now they are well distributed over the state. Sixty years 
ago Buckner Orphans Home was a baby. Now it is the largest insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. Then we raised for all missions and 
other causes less than $20,000 per year. We have a program this 
year to raise $10,000,000 in Texas for all causes. Sixty years ago we 
had about 100,000 Baptists; now there are more than 1,000,000 of all 
races and in all Baptist organizations. 

Nearly every church is making improvements and enlargements 
to meet its growing needs. Many of the churches are planning great 
plants. Nearly every institution—school, hospital, and orphanage— 
is enlarging. Much money is on hand waiting for better conditions. 
The Southwestern Seminary is ready to construct its main admin- 
istration building. Baylor University is ready to build the Browning 
Building. The Tidwell Bible Building is to be perhaps the greatest in 
the Baylor group of buildings. The Baylor Hospital, in its enlarge- 
ment, will be the outstanding example of hospital construction. 

If we can have and maintain a spirituality in keeping with these 
physical developments, the Kingdom will be coming in a great way. 
Prayer is besought by us all for a rise in the tide of spirituality. 

For more than three years I have been at the task of these writ- 
ings. At the age of 84 years, 6 months, and 4 days I am laying the 
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burden down. I have been greatly honored by my brethren all over 
the state, more especially in the Austin country, where I was con- 
verted, baptized, and licensed to “exercise my gift” in the ministry. 
I preached my first sermon, was ordained to the gospel ministry, held 
five revival meetings, preached my 50th and 60th anniversary ser- 
mons, preached the dedication sermon, and after nearly fifty years 
preached the re-dedication sermon of the present church building 
at Dripping Springs. Surely I have been honored far beyond any 
deserving by this dear home church and community of my childhood. 
I am deeply grateful and humbled by this continued expression of 
love and confidence. Standing on Wallace Mountain, I like to view 
the place of my conversion, the beautiful little town and the old home 
of my childhood, sweeping the Onion Creek Valley in which clear, 
limpid stream I was buried with my Lord in beautiful baptism—and 
looking farther up the Pedernales River, from which historic stream 
my book takes its name, on out over the great West, where once 
roamed the Indian and the buffalo but in their stead is now dotted 
with farms and ranches, towns and cities, schools and churches— 
thank God. 

While I was pastor at Laredo in 1900, I became greatly depressed 
concerning Southwest Texas. We had no denominational institution 
south of Belton. I wrote an article or two for the Standard calling for 
a convention in San Antonio to consider the matter. After two or 
three meetings, a board of trustees or directors was elected to prose- 
cute the work of establishing a school in the Southwest. I was chosen 
to go into the field and solicit funds for this purpose. I did not take 
the work, but Dr. J. M. Carroll was finally induced to undertake this 
Herculean task. The result was the building of the San Marcos 
Academy. Everybody was happy. We had made a start in South- 
west Texas. Today we have not only the Academy but a magnificent 
hospital and a Mexican orphanage in San Antonio, a school in 
Brownsville, a hospital in Harlingen, and a prospective university in 
Corpus Christi with more than 400 students and 80 preachers the 
first year. 

The great Southwest Texas, much of it irrigated and much more 
of it to be under irrigation in the coming years, is fast coming into 
its own. This is a time to raise our Ebenezer. In the midst of much 
national and international confusion and uncertainty, with an eco- 
nomic upset that puzzles the wisest among us,—in the midst of all 
this our Baptist people are going forward in a manner unparalleled: 
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in missions, in education, and in the training of our people to be 
“good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” The tithe of our in- | 
come is our slogan. Many are adopting it and taking their steward- } 
ship seriously. 


I have recently been in the church dedication business, assisting 
at Garfield, Kyle, and Dripping Springs. Here is a write-up of the 
Dripping Springs occasion by Pastor Thereon Stephens, who has led 
his people so ably in their building and along all lines of church de- 
velopment. 

“On July 20th, 1947, the services at the First Baptist Church 
of Dripping Springs were in honor of J. N. Marshall on his six- 
tieth anniversary in the service of the Lord. Sixty years ago he 
preached his first sermon here in Dripping Springs and on this 
Sunday morning he preached again. In the congregation were 
seven people who had been at the church sixty years ago. Dr. W. 
R. White brought the afternoon message, using the scripture 
“How beautiful upon the mountain, are the feet of them that 
preach the gospel.” There were relatives and friends from sev- 
eral points in Texas out to pay honor to this grand old preacher— 
who can still preach with the vigor of a young man—and still 
keeps his listeners attentive. 
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May 23rd, 1948—-was one of the happiest days of many for 
the First Baptist Church at Dripping Springs—when the services 
were used in praising the Lord for our new building and educa- 
tional plant. Prayers had been answered that had been prayed 
years and years ago. People who had worked and striven 
through the years in a one room church, that was insufficient for 
proper Sunday School work, were now seeing the fruits of their 
labor in this beautiful new structure. The remodeling has been a 
long process, but well worth all the worry, work, and untiring 
effort that has gone into it. 

Austin friends came and added their material gain to the col- 
lection for the day. Old church members, who had moved away, 
came back and added their gain. The sum total for the day 
will take care of a year’s payment for the building. Bro. J. N. 
Marshall brought the morning message to a packed church—and 
the well-organized Brotherhood of the church sponsored a Barbe- 
cue dinner that will go down in the history of the church. 

Three and one half years ago this church called Thereon 
Stephens as their pastor for three Sundays every month. After 
a short while services were continued on the fourth Sunday, and 
finally the vote was unanimous to call the Pastor for full time. 
From that time the growth of the church has been healthy and 
steady, until today it is one of the finest in this part of the 
country, and one of the most spiritual groups of people any- 
where.” 

It is regretted that the personal “I’’ is used so much in. these 
writings, but one cannot write an autobiography without being per- 
‘sonal. Then in some instances there seems to be a little boasting that 
is also regretted, but the reader will remember that Paul, the great 
apsotle to the Gentiles, did some boasting in the Corinthian letters. 

To make acknowledgments to all the dear friends who have 
contributed to this book in suggestions and gifts of money would be 
difficult, for they are many; but for all of it is here expressed my 
deep appreciation. I mention Dr. W. R. White, who read the manu- 
seript and wrote the Introduction and made valuable suggestions; 
Rev. C. R. Bullock, editor of The Visitor, who kept me encouraged 
when it seemed sometimes that the mountain was too great to climb 
over and whose gift and generous appeals to the reading public 
through his paper have contributed much. I must also mention 
Judge Firmin Le Porie of Gonzales, who has made the largest gift 
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to the expense of the publication, and to Missionary Olen S. Miles of 
the Austin Association for substantial help in many ways. 

An effort was made to get pictures of some fifteen or twenty 
church houses, in the construction of which I have had a part dur- 
ing a ministry of sixty-one years, but it has been impossible to se- 
cure some of the pictures. Besides, we have found the expense of these 
halftone cuts quite considerable. So we give only one church build- 
ing—that of the Laredo Church. This is on the border of our state, 
looking out over the great mission territory of Old Mexico, where we 
are seeking to evangelize our neighbor country, long held in the grasp 
of an ecclesiastical system that neither educates nor Christianizes 
its people. We are glad to present this splendid structure looking 
across the border beckoning a people who have been long held in dark- 
ness to come to the light of the New Testament message that saves the 
soul, enlightens the mind, and gives to the world the highest type of 
citizenship for this life and the life to come. 

And ‘‘Now to him who is able to keep you from falling and to 
present you without blemish before the presence of his glory with 
rejoicing, to the only God, our Savior through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
be glory, majesty, dominion, and authority, before all time and now 
and forever. Amen.” 
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